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THE CHAMPLIN ENCYCLOPEDIA 






“It’s twice as easy fo find ‘it’ in Champlin’ 


Richly bound 
3,000,000 words 


2,000 photographs, drawings, 
diagrams 


4,500 illustrations 
World maps in full color 


A record of Man's progress 
and achievement 


An accurate, up-to-date reference 
source 


Pre-school aid 
Thousands of newly prepared articles 
10-year Research Consultation Service 


Special discount on Year Book 
purchase 


Privilege to secure new Champlin set 
within 10 years at a 50% discount 


Beautifully illustrated 


separate and 
complete encyclopedias 


magnificent 
volumes 


Packed with essential information 


For more than fifty years Champlin has held an impor- 
tant place among the great reference works. Because 
it is so well organized, so interestingly written, and so 
richly illustrated, it has been overwhelmingly popular 
with young and old alike from the time it was first 
published. 

It differs from ordinary encyclopedias in that it is 
organized on a departmental basis, with all related 
facts together—5 separate and complete encyclopedias 
in 12 magnificent volumes. This gives all important 
information concerning any subject quickly and accu- 
rately. There is no waste of words. Throughout, it is 
written in a simple, straightforward style, to give the 
facts you want at a moment's notice— yet it is a treasury 
of fascinating information that holds the interest from 
the first volume to the last. 

We invite you to send for the 12 volumes for free 
examination because we want you to see for yourself 
how complete a reference set Champlin Encyclopedia 
will be in your library. 

Fill in the coupon below and we will ship the complete 
set to you for your examination. 

Some of the larger city public libraries that include The 
Champlin Encyclopedia: Boston, Newark, Philadelphia 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS SYNONYMOUS WITH ACCURATE, SIMPLE REFERENCE 


FR Oe oe 
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Under your examination offer, please send me the complete set of The Champlin Encyclopedia. 
In the event we purchase the set, we will send you $59.50; if we decide to'return it, we will 
ship the set Express collect and there will be no further obligation. 


PLEASE 


Name of library 


Attention__ aesitiainaaats 


Address__ 


City 


PRINT PLAINLY 


a LOSE EP a 


Send to: Consolidated Book Publishers, 153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Expect good sales for BROTHER VAN. 





By ALSON JESSE SMITH 


@ Acolorful, living biography of one of 
the most dynamic personalities of the 
pioneer West: Pennsylvania Dutchman 
William Wesley Van Orsdel, who went 
to preach the gospel in the pleasure-mad 
Montana Territory. From the day of his 
arrival when the town’s largest saloon 
graciously closed the bar while he con- 
ducted an hour of hymn singing, Brother 
Van was welcomed in every ranch- 
house, mining camp and mushroom vil- 
lage. Legends are told today of his valor, 
kindness and robust sense of humor. 


ABINGDON- 
COKESBURY 


This vivid portrait of a hymn-singing pioneer PRESS 


is pure American — to delight a wide audience. Illustrated! 


MARCH 20th, $2.50 Nashville 2 


810 Broadway 





Tenn. 
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By GORDON PRATT BAKER @ Teachings of the proph- 
THE WITNESS OF ets and Jesus’ development of them vividly interpreted 
for everyday living. Excellent teaching and homiletic 


THE PROPHETS annem. Ready, $2.25 





a ae a a” 


By ERNEST A. WALL @ This volume clarifies the mean- 
ing of the Crucifixion and the Last Supper. The subdi- 





visions discuss such themes as the Truth of the Cross, THE SOVEREIGN 
the Beauty of the Cross, the Goodness of the Cross, the 
Wisdom of the Cross, the Feast of the Cross (as compared EMBLEM 
with the Passover) — and what the keeping of this feast 
implies, imparts and imposes. Ready, $1.25 
es a 
By WILLIAM H. LEACH @ Highlighting new trends in 
church building — for utility and service. To aid church- 
men to break away from outmoded traditions, the editor 
of Church Management encourages them to plan wisely 
PROTESTANT for year-round activities of the membership, the church 
CHURCH BUILDING school and community. Contents include financing plans, 
building better churches for greater use, lighting, heat, 


parsonage, etc. Architects, churchmen and contractors 
will find this extremely valuable. Glossary, bibliography, 
more than S50 illustrations. February 20th, $3.00 


rr a a x a a“ 


By HERBERT H. FARMER @ The Lyman Beecher “Yale” 
Lectures — an emphatic and clear restatement of the 
importance of man’s relationship to God. In contrast to 


naturalistic, vitalist, cultural and collectivist viewpoints, 
Dr. Farmer stresses the personal, practical element in GoD AND MEN 
his discussion of the nature of God cnd the world in 
which we live. February 2nd, $2.00 


A Religious Book Club Selection 


ee ee a a a a a a 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY @ Thirty-one tales designed 

especially for use in junior worship programs and story 

MORE STORIES FOR hours for children. They have freshness of plot, swift- 
JUNIOR WORSHIP ness of pace, and simplicity — the same qualities which 


made Stories for Junior Worship by the same author so 
popular. February 2nd, $1.50 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS ¢ 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennes:s 
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By WILLIAM L. STIDGER, author of There Are Sermons 
in Stories @ This collection of ninety-five sermon stories 
puts emphasis on human interest. Each story is brief, 
easy to read, remember and use. Invaluable to all who 
preach, teach, speak or write. February 2nd, $1.50 
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By E. JERRY WALKER @ Fifteen stories from the Old 


Testament and twenty from the New Testament — told 

for boys and girls from eight to fourteen — by one of 

America’s outstanding youthful radio personalities in FIVE MINUTE STORIES 
the field of religion. Selected from those used on 

Victorious Living, a successful Chicago radio program, FROM THE BIBLE 


these stories stress significant truth and cardinal charac- 
ter traits. Will be welcomed by parents, teachers and 
children. February 16th, $1.25 
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By GEORGE BROWN THOMAS @ Here are 2,200 sermon 

WHAT SHALL ideas, titles and texts in convenient biblical order with a 
large subject index to give guidance in Bible thematic 

I PREACH ? preaching. With its wealth of basic text material and 


illustrative sidelights, this book is a real aid to the busy 
minister. February 16th, $2.50 


OEE EE SO TT ET OF FF Eee. FF 


Edited by THOMAS CURTIS CLARK and ROBERT EARLE 
CLARK @ An anthology of more than three hundred 
poems for the great days of the year — for commemora- POEMS FOR 
tive services, for use in sermons and addresses, for medi- 

tation and quiet reading at home. Included in the an- THE 5 
thology are selections from Shakespeare, Whittier, Tenny- oa 
son, nan Victor Hugo, John Oxenham and many GREAT DAYS ft 
contemporary poets. Index of authors, index of titles, 3 
index of first lines. March 22nd, $2.50 
















By CONSTANCE GARRETT @ In thirty-two spiritual medi- 
tations, the author takes the reader from the first step — 


THINK ON “L believe’ — and shows how companionship with God 
can be strengthened through prayer, contemplation and 


THESE THINGS the church. Careful study of these pages will be richly 


rewarding to those desirous of leading a deeper spiritual 
life. April Ist, $1.00 







* ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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By EDWIN MIMS, author of Great Writers as Interpreters 
of Religion @ An interesting study of poetic attitudes 
toward Christ — as expressed in the works and lives of 
Spenser, Donne, Milton, Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, 
Lanier, and many others. This volume will give lovers of 
literature a new understanding of their favorite poets. A 
veritable storehouse of ideas and illustrations for writers, 
students, preachers and teachers. March 31st, $2.50 
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By NATHANIEL MICKLEM @ This is a good presentation 
of the ways in which outstanding church leaders have 


THE DOCTRINE OF viewed redemption from the time of Augustine to the 


present. Through careful consideration of every aspect 
OUR REDEMPTION of the problem, clear wording and many illustrations, the 
author leads the reader to an enlarged conception of 
this important doctrine. March 15th, $1.75 


= ™~ 7 Sk ee 


By HUGH C. STUNTZ @ The author has chosen the five 
principal objectives announced in the preamble of the 
United Nations Charter, and has evaluated and indicated 
what issues from each as a challenge to the church. A 
high standard for contemporary thinking about the 
United Nations, and practical ways in which leaders 
and church members may support the movement for 
world unity, are both offered in this timely book. 
March 15th, $1.75 





‘ By EUGENE L. SMITH @ This constructive approach to 

true creative living gives expression and direction to 

THE POWER our inherent resources essential for self-mastery, self- 
expression and self-giving in the redemption of all man- 

WITHIN US kind. Pastors and other leaders will find this book 


extremely helpful in personal and group counseling. 
April Ist, $1.75 
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By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET, author of Religion on the 
American Frontier @ A brilliant interpretation of the tides 


and currents that have molded American religious bodies THE AMERICAN 


throughout three centuries—-the basic information neces- 
sary for a clear comprehension of American churches Wiha 
today. A book of immediate and continuing usefulness CHURCHES 
in understanding and interpreting American social and 
religious movements and history. May or June, $1.50 





810 BROADWAY, NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


HAS THREE REFERENCE SERVICES 
in One Magazine 


While we read history, we make history! 
It is such a swift process in our time that 
many intelligent Americans find it very 
difficult to keep up with current affairs. 
They can read the newspapers for daily 
reports, but when it comes to study and 
understanding the meaning of events, they 
need authoritative background information. 
Current History gives a wealth of such in- 
formation. 

Your library with current issues of Cur- 
rent History has information showing the 
full picture, the facts, on the post-war peace 
treaties of 1946 and 1947, on international 
trade agreements, the United Nations, the 
trouble spots of the world: Turkey, Pales- 
tine, India, the Netherlands Indies, and the 
satellite nations. In addition, with the back 
files of Current History your library has the 
account of post-World War I history as it 
was made. This invaluable information for 
students reveals the growth of the Fascist 
movement, the seeds of present conflict in 
Palestine, turmoil in the Balkan states, the 
League of Nations at work, as well as ac- 
counts and documents on the drafting and 
working out of the treaties of Versailles, of 
Sévres and Lausanne. 

Current History is comprehensive and au- 
thoritative. It provides facts at your finger- 
tips. Current History is long term value at 
low cost for your library. 


DOCUMENTS—Phe document section brings the reader 
the texts of vital treaties, speeches and agreements, so 
valuable to the researcher and so interesting to the stu- 
dent of world affairs. Every library with complete 
volumes of Current History has the full text of the 
Treaty of Versailles as well as the published agreements 
of this war: Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow, Potsdam, 
and the full texts of the ratified treaties. 


CHRONOLOGY—The 20-page Chronology is a brief, 
accurate account of events in all countries of the world, 
designed to give the researcher a key to easily forgotten 
facts and dates, and to give the reader a significant 
over-all picture of the pattern of world events. In ad- 
dition the Chronology provides a key index to back files 
of newspapers: and magazines otherwise difficult to use. 


ARTICLES—Famous historians, economists, and _ political 
scientists bring to the reader the benefits of their spe- 
cialized research. Current affairs are discussed each 
month in authoritative and factual analyses by college 
professors, perhaps the most dispassionate critics of our 
era. 


Recent contributors and Contributing Editors include: 


Alzada Comstock 
Sidney B. Fay 
Michael Florinsky 
Seymour Harris 
Felix Hirsch 
Frederick Schuman 


Richard W. Van Alstyne 
University of Southern California 


Amherst College 


Mount Holyoke College 
Harvard University 
Columbia University 
Harvard University 

Bard College 
Williams College 


Colston E. Warne 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


$4.00 


One Year 


$7.00 
Two Years 


Events Publishing Co., inc., 110 Walnut Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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if books vanished 
in the night 


our ivy-covered universities 
would stand as empty as the Colosseum 


the doors of industrial America 
would be padlocked 


and the shelves of the libraries 
covered with cobwebs. 


For the longest-wearing binding use Holliston 


J. RSE RRO POSER Library Buckram, which has been the standard 
Sates ae cloth for many years. Roxite Library Buckram 
i SER Rea tae has the very valuable features of being water 


repellent, washable and vermin proof. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. + New York «+ Chicago «+ Philadelphia 
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| i a year made notable by the presentation of 
private papers to public institutions, for the 
use of students and scholars, the gift of a collection 
of the letters, notes, and manuscripts of Sherwood 
Anderson to the Newberry Library in Chicago is 
an outstanding event. ‘One of the literary Titans 
of the American midlands,” Anderson had a great 
influence upon young writers in the era between his 
first novel, Windy McPherson’s Son (1916), and 
Home Town (1940). Because Anderson's career 
as a novelist was begun in Chicago, aided by the 
efforts of the “Chicago Group”—Sandburg, Drei- 
ser, Floyd Dell—his widow felt that it was fitting 
that his literary memorabilia should be kept in that 
city. The Newberry Library was chosen because it 
was already the repository for the papers of other 
Middle Western authors. Since the Anderson col- 
lection contains many unpublished short stories, 
fragments, notes, et cetera, which shed light on the 
novelist’s personality and methods, it is of historical 
value. It has a larger significance in that it presents 
a record of Sherwood Anderson and his times, a 
commentary on the changing American scene, re- 
flected in his voluminous correspondence with such 
literary figures as Gertrude Stein, Ernest Heming- 
way, Theodore Dreiser, William Faulkner, Stark 
Young, Carl Van Vechten, and others. In the col- 
lection are four boxes of letters which, “too per- 
sonal for other eyes to read at present,"” have been 
sealed by Mrs. Anderson, who will designate a date 
on which they may be made accessible to the public. 


Democratic 


Fannie Hurst (Hands of Veronica) came off 
second best in a round with the police in Dallas, 
Texas, recently. “Tagged” for walking through a 
red light, the novelist at first refused to give her 
name, but when taken to the station and threatened 
with a night in jail, she reluctantly revealed her 
identity. Interviewed by a local newspaper, she 
protested the manner in which she had been treated 
and explained that only a schedule which required 
her to leave town that night prevented her from 
taking a stand on the issue as a matter of principle. 
The Dallas chief of police, however, announced 
that Fannie Hurst the novelist was just the same to 
the force as any other Fannie Hurst and had been 
treated accordingly. 


Historic 


Lewis Mumford (The Culture of Cities) has re- 
signed from the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters in protest over the choice of Charles A. Beard 
(America in Mid-Passage) as the recipient of the 
Institute’s gold medal for “distinguished achieve- 
ment in arts or letters,” to be presented at the an- 
nual ceremonial next May. Mumford, who was 
made a life member in 1930, states that the selec- 
tion of Dr. Beard for the forthcoming honor is 
‘a grave breach of trust,” in view of the isolationist 
attitude of the historian during the past fifteen 
years. Citing A Basic History of the United States 
as a “particularly flagrant example of Dr. Beard’s 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


presenting his views on isolation in the guise of 
recorded history,” Mr. Mumford said that the coun- 
tenancing of “personally opinionated history” could 
do serious damage to the younger generation. Dr. 
Beard has described his attitude as “continental 
Americanism”; in his A Foreign Policy for Amer- 
ica (1940) he called upon the President to refrain 
from “denouncing and abusing foreign states, good 
or bad.” Lewis Mumford, at present lecturing at 
Dartmouth College in the Great Issues course, is 
the author of Technics and Civilization and The 
Condition of Man. His last book, Green Memories 
(1947), is a biography of his son, Geddes, killed 
in World War II. 
Finis 

The recent death of Oscar Slater in Ayr, Scot- 
land, wrote the final chapter to a celebrated British 
murder case in which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
creator of Sherlock Holmes, was actively concerned. 
Sir Arthur became interested in Slater when the 
latter was convicted in 1908 of the murder of an 
eighty-one-year-old woman on “the flimsiest of 
circumstantial evidence’’—the sale of 4 pawn ticket 
before departing for the United States “with a 
woman who was not his wife.” Applying the 
methods of his famous fictional detective, Sir 
Arthur and other interested parties secured a review 
of the case and a reversal of the verdict after Slater 
had served eighteen years of a life sentence. When 
the prisoner was released with $30,000 as compen- 
sation, however, he quarreled with his benefactor 
over returning money which the author had ad- 
vanced on his behalf. Slater, who was seventy-five, 
outlived the judge who sentenced him and also Sir 
Arthur, who died in 1930. 


Varia 


Two authors who have gone abroad recently are 
Ludwig Bemelmans (Dirty Eddie) and Robert 
Penn Warren (Circus in the Attic). Bemelmans 
will spend a year in his native Tyrol, working on 
a new novel and a collection of short stories. 
Pulitzer Prize-winner Warren (All the King’s 
Men), on sabbatical from the University of Minne- 
sota, is headed for Italy where he also will work 
on a new novel. 3% J J Thomas Mann (Essays 
of Three Decades), pleading “reasons of health 
and conditions of travel,” refused an invitation to 
be guest of honor at the hundredth anniversary of 
the German Socialist revolution, celebrated in 
Frankfurt, Germany, in March. %& % J While 
firemen dug in the snow searching for a hydrant, 
the twenty-five-room home of Clarence Buddington 
Kelland (Land of the Torreones) at Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, burned to the ground. 
& 3 8 Snow also brought Linden on the 
Saugus Branch, which came to fame via Elliot 
Paul’s book by that name, into the news again. 
The excessive snow fall forced an indefinite sus- 
pension of train service. & J& J Publisher Alfred 
A. Knopf sustained a broken leg recently in a 
skiing accident on Mount Mansfield, Vermont. 
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COLUMBIA BOOKS 


CHAUCER'S WORLD 


Compiled by the late EDITH 
RICKERT 


Edited by CLAIR C. OLSON and 
MARTIN M. CROW 


A unique collection of excerpts from medi- 
eval records, public and private docu- 
ments, and literature illustrating and de- 
scribing the world of 14th century France 
and England that Chaucer knew and wrote 
about. With 55 contemporary illustrations. 
Coming in March. $6.75 


REVOLUTION IN 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


By EDMOND M. GAGEY 


“‘Any theater-goer desiring a mental re- 
fresher for the period from 1912 to the 
present will derive abundant enjoyment 
from Revolution in American Drama.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. ‘Compiled with skill 
and clarity. . . The theater needs more 
of such friends.’’"—Cleveland News, $3.75 


PSYCHOTHERAPY IN 
CHILD GUIDANCE 


By GORDON HAMILTON 


A thorough analysis of the child guidance 
program of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
which emphasizes the combining of social 
and psychological understanding in the 
study and treatment of children. A book 
of extraordinary value in the theory and 
practice of child psychotherapy. $4.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE SHAPING OF 
THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


By LOUIS M. HACKER 


“An outstanding achievement in interpret- 
ing and illustrating our social and eco- 
nomic history.’’—Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. ‘A truly and brilliantly original 
work.""—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view. 1248 pages, 2 volumes, boxed. $10.00 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF OPERA 


By DONALD JAY GROUT 


“If you can stock just one history of opera, 
this is it. If you already have a shelf full 
of books on opera, you still will need it. 
Covers more ground more thoroughly and 
more systematically than any of its prede- 
cessors.'"—Library Journal. 2 volumes, il- 
lustrated, boxed. $10.00 


CHILDREN OF 
THE CUMBERLAND 


By CLAUDIA LEWIS 


A comparison of child development in 
New York City and in a Tennessee moun- 
tain community. Important to anyone in- 
terested in the influence of environment on 
early character development. I/lustrated. 
$2.75 


THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


America's Supreme Authority 


The ideal reference work for every library ; 
with a Post-War SUPPLEMENT. Over 
63,000 articles and 5,000,000 words. Com- 
plete in one volume. $19.50 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 480) 
Awards 


The awarding of the Goncourt Prize for 1947 
was attended by a threat of secession from the Gon- 
court Academy, which bestows its annual prize for 


a best first novel by a French author. When the - 


Academy announced Jean Louis Curtis’ Forests of 
the Night as the winning volume, two of the 
academicians, Sacha Guitry (only recently cleared 
of suspicion of collaboration with the Nazis during 
the occupation) and René Benjamin, held a sepa- 
rate luncheon meeting at which they announced 
that a ‘Jules de Goncourt Prize” had been awarded 
to Kléber Haedens for Salute to Kentucky. The 
Academy has taken the matter to the courts. 
J 3 &% Nelia Gardner White's No Trumpet 
before Him has received the $8,000 prize in the 
Westminster Press fiction contest. The novel will 
be the April selection of the Peoples Book Club. 
3 S& S& The Carey-Thomas Award for the best 
example of creative publishing in 1947 has gone 
to the Oxford University Press for its handling of 
the one-volume edition of A Study of History by 
Arnold J. Toynbee, abridged by D. C. Somervell. 
J S S& “A Beginning,” by Robert Horan, which 
has won the 1947 contest of the “Yale Series of 
Younger Poets,” will be brought out in May. The 
book will have a foreword by W. H. Auden. 


DIED 


January 1. PEARL VIOLETTE NEWFIELD METZEL- 
THIN, author, dietitian, and lecturer; at Mineola, 
Long Island. Mrs. Metzelthin, who was the widow 
of a German diplomat, had traveled five times 
around the world, becoming acquainted with the 
cuisine of many countries. After her husband's 
death, she wrote and lectured on cookery, and be- 
came in 1941 the first editor of the magazine Gour- 
met. Her World Wide Cook Book (1939) has 
been reprinted in various editions. She was also 
the author of Improved Cook Book and Complete 
Guide to Pressure Cooking (1947). 


January 2. ViCENTE Huiwosro, Chilean poet and 
author; in Santiago, Chile; fifty-four. One of the 
founders, with Guillaume Appollinaire and Pierre 
Reverdy, of the review Nord Sud which fostered 
the development of modernist poetry and painting, 
he was the author of a number of volumes of 
poetry, published in Paris and Santiago. He was 
also said to be the “father’’ of the poetic revolu- 
tion, “Creationism.” Two of his novels, Mirror of 
a Mage and Portrait of a Paladin, have been trans- 
lated into English. 


January 4. ROBERT ERNEST HUME, internationally 
known authority on religion; in New York City; 
after an illness of several months; seventy, Pro- 
fessor emeritus of the history of religion at the 
Union Theological Seminary at the time of his 
death, Dr. Hume was the author of The World's 
Living Religions, a volume that went through 
twenty editions, and was the only religious book, 
except the Bible, to be placed in the time capsule 
at the World’s Fair in 1939. 


January 9. CAPTAIN CHARLES CLIFFORD GILL, 
USN retired, naval historian; in the Naval Hospi- 
tal at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; sixty-two. Captain 
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Gill was the author of several volumes on Naval 
history, among them Naval Power in the War and 
The War on the Sea. 


January 12, PERCY WAXMAN, editor and author; 
in New York City; sixty-seven. Associate editor 
of Cosmopolitan Magazine at the time of his death, 
he wrote frequently for the Reader's Digest and 
other publications. He was also the author of sev- 
eral volumes of biography among them one on 
Toussaint l’Ouverture called Black Napoleon. 


January 16. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, author, editor, 
and political figure; eighty-five. His long career as 
a mewspaperman included the editorship of the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, News and Observer. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as Secretary of the 
Navy, and more recently, as Ambassador to Mexico. 
Among his books are The Navy and the Nation, 
Tar Heel Editor, and The Wilson Era. 


January 18. JAMES R. CROWELL, author and edi- 
tor; in New York City; after a year’s illness; fifty- 
four. He was a frequent contributor to publica- 
tions such as the Saturday Evening Post, where his 
books were sometimes serialized before publication. 
Among his best known books are The Spell of the 
Turf and The Fifth Estate. 


January 29. COLIN CLEMENTS, playwright; in 
Philadelphia; fifty-six. With his wife, Florence 
Ryerson, he was the author of such stage successes 
as Harriet and Strange Bedfellows. The Clem- 
entses also wrote a number of novels, including 
Seven Suspects and The Borgia Blade. 


AUDIO-VISUAL ENDOWMENT 
IN ROCHESTER 


The Reynolds Audio-Visual Division of the 
Rochester Public Library has recently been estab- 
lished with an annual endowment income of $10,- 
000 for each of the next three years to set up a 
community film library to serve organized commun- 
ity groups. The three years is an experimental 
period. The trustees of the Reynolds Library have 
indicated their will to continue the endowment 
beyond the three-year period if the service is needed 
and if such service is proven to be a legitimate part 
of the information and reference service to the |i- 
brary’s program. 

It is of particular significance that the Rochester 
Film Council is well established. Under an expert 
researcher for the past six months it has been con- 
ducting a survey and will make its findings avail- 
able to the library. From the survey the council 
will know just how many organized groups there 
are in the community that meet regularly (already 
between two and three thousand are listed) ; which 
of the groups have projection equipment available ; 
which ones are using films in their meetings ; which 
ones have not used films; and which ones are most 
likely to use them in the future. The council began 
with ten film program makers (chiefly film con- 
sumers but including some film producers, and 
technicians). Now there are forty active members. 
A year from now it is estimated that there will be 
over two hundred leaders of groups and executives 
of organizations actively eeclinn in the Rochester 
Film Council. The potential value of such a group 
of people is very great to the public library as a 
fairly well established measurement of community 
interest and needs. 
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stock technical wood equipment 


now available for QUICK DELIVERY! 





Tripled factory production now assures Unit-type Charging Desk 
fast delivery of Library Bureau stock tecanical Pe ro ed LP eee. 
wood equipment! 

For the first time since 1941 you may quickly 
obtain book shelving, unit-type charging desks, 
dictionary stands, catalog cases, periodical 
racks, reading tables, vertical files, book trucks 
and other essential stock technical wood items. 

Our new equipment is made of beautiful 
white hard wood. This durable, long-lasting 
wood forms an especially satisfactory mate- 15-tray Catalog Case 
rial for libraries because, in addition to its 





delicate elegance of grain, it neither splinters 
nor slivers. 

Put in your order today for that wood equip- 
ment you've needed so badly. Simply phone 
your nearest Remington Rand office and iden- 
tify the equipment you want by catalog 
numbers, or write to us. Why not do it now? 


LIBRARY BUREAU 





a la 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 





LB—- Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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Frank 


‘ ah Sens possessor of an exuberant imagination, 

a stylist of grace and wit and charm,” 
Frank Baker, English writer who has chosen to 
work in the field of fantasv, has been called “the 
novelist’s novelist.” Mr. saker is a musician as 
well as an author, which accounts for the contra- 
puntal structure of his “quiet and very English” 
stories. 

Frank Baker was born on May 22, 1908 at Horn- 
sey, London, the son of H. Edgar and Lilian 
(Price) Baker. His father, a marine insurance 
underwriter in his early days, is descended from 
Worcestershire farming people. Young Frank took 
after his grandfather, a musician. As a student at 
the Winchester Cathedral Choir School he was a 
solo chorister from 1919 to 1924. For the next five 
years he was a clerk in the London Assurance Com- 
pany. During this period he was also the organist 
at St. Sepulchre’s in Holborn; and in his spare time 
he wrote plays and stories and poems, none of 
which, however, were published. 

At the age of twenty-one young Baker resigned 
from “‘a good safe job with a pension at the end,” 
to become assistant secretary of the School of Eng- 
lish Church Music. After a year he left this posi- 
tion and with twenty pounds and a piano set off for 
the Land’s End in western Cornwall. There he 
lived in a farm cottage, earning his expenses by 
playing the church organ—for a pound a week— 
and devoting most of his time to writing. 

Baker's first published work was an article on 
music which appeared in the Radio Times. After 
the publication in England of two novels, The 
Twisted Tree (1935) and The Birds (1936), 
Baker made his American debut with Miss Har- 
greaves (1941), “a mild flirtation with the super- 
natural,” which concerns the materialization of a 
character invented by two young men while on a 
holiday in Ireland. George Orwell, in the New 
Statesman and Nation, dismissed the book as 
“wasted talent,” but other critics rejoiced in the 
“bizarre situation’’ which the author had developed 
“with imagination and wit.” ‘Mr. Baker,” stated 
the [London] Times Literary Supplement, “has 
written a ridiculous story and has written it ex- 
tremely well. It is as funny as it is tragic, as charm- 
ing as it is pathetic, as plausible as it is incredible. 
One even closes the book wondering just where 
among its fantastic pages, truth may be uncomfort- 
ably lurking.” There followed Sweet Chariot 
(1943), “a light fairy story for grown-ups,”” which 
Orville Prescott in the New York Times called 
“diverting, delightful reading to the end.” Com- 
paring the author to Max Beerbohm, De la Mare, 
and T. H. White, Mr. Prescott adds, “not the least 
of Mr. Baker's virtues as a writer of fantasy is his 
power over and pleasure in the English language. 
There are a lilt and grace and splendor to his style 
that ring most grandly to the ear.” 

Of Full Score (1942), published in England as 
Allanayr, R. A. Cordell writes in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, “It is difficult to think of a 
more readable novel about music which has ap- 
peared since George Moore's Evelyn Innes of forty- 
four years ago.” Mr. Allenby Loses the Way 
(1945), a work which disappointed many of 
Baker's followers, preceded Embers (1946) “‘a 
provocative, moving, beautifully written story, ‘A 
Winter's Tale,” which Sarah Henderson Hay 
called “delicate and macabre.” Before I Go Hence 
(1947), characterized by the author as “Fantasia 
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on a Novel,” derives its title from the Psalms— 
“Before I go hence, I am alone.” John Cournos in 
the New York Sun found that, like D. H. Lawrence 
and other novelists who had written of the essential 
loneliness of man, Baker had not satisfactorily 
resolved the problem in his “highly readable” book. 
Thomas Sugrue, however, considered that the au- 
thor’s narration of “this curious interpenetration of 
personalities . . . provokes and stimulates the 
mind” . . . and is “as exciting as the bombs 
which fall on London during the course of the 
{story's} action. Baker's last novel, My Friend the 
Enemy (1948), in which a playwright is fascinated 
by the personality of the former tormentor of his 
school days, re-encountered after many years, de- 
velops the theme of psychological attraction which 
confuses hate with love. 

In addition to his novels, Frank Baker has writ- 
ten a number of stories and articles which have 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian, the Daily 
News, Music and Letters, Chambers Magazine, the 
English Review, and other periodicals. He has also 
written four radio plays. His books have been 
translated into French, Italian, and Spanish. 

The author, who is a slender five foot nine, has 
grey eyes and brown hair. In 1942 he was married 
to Kathleen Teresa Lloyd, an actress. With their 
two children, Jonathan and Sebastian, the Bakers 
live in Mevagissey, Cornwall, in the southwestern 
part of England. Mr. Baker has always been in- 
terested in the theater and at one time played small 
parts at the Old Vic in London. He was for a year 
the accompanist at the Player’s Theatre, a little 
underground Victorian cabaret where many theatri- 
cal careers have been fostered. During the war he 
acted in his own play, Punch and Judy, in a small 
touring company that flew to remote service camps 
in Scotland and the Orkneys. Baker acknowledges 
a debt to Dean Hutton of Winchester and Bernard 
Walke, Anglo-Catholic Vicar of St. Hilary's in 
Cornwall, and to Edward Garnett, who furthered 
the careers of so many writers. Favorite authors 
include Shakespeare, Dickens, Arthur Machen, 
Thomas Mann, Francois Mauriac, Keats, and Flau- 
bert. FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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t Prentice-Hall Presents 
Five Distinctive New Titles— 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ACTION 


By CALVIN THOMASON 


e Over twenty years of active research provide a guide for discussion 
groups seeking a better understanding of human capabilities, habits, 
and attitudes. Subject matter is selected for its functional value, and 
a wealth of examples allow for thorough consideration of all principles. 


A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 


By NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


¢ The new alliance between psychiatry and religion provides prescrip- 
tions for dealing with chronic worry, sense of inferiority, frustration 
and other present-day problems. Based on his experience in both 
clinic and church, Dr. Peale gives practical counsel with “plain talk’’ 
and loads of specific cases. 


COLLEGE READER 


By HOMER A. WATT and OSCAR CARGILL, New York Uni- 
versity 

e An outstanding anthology. The selections are divided into sections 
by type—Anecdote and Reminiscence, Letters, Short Story, etc. and by 
theme, such as The Freedoms, Races of Mankind, etc. Material is 
carefully chosen for freshness and literary quality—modern, as well 
as Classic, writers are included. 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Revised Edition of Practical Office Management 
By HARRY L. WYLIE, University of Pennsylvania 


¢ Up-to-the-minute presentation of office management from the ex- 
ecutive’s point of view. Covers fully the office manager, organization, 
personnel, office services, and physical factors and administration. 
There are twelve new chapters and many illustrations to include the 
most recent developments. 


PURCHASING 


By STUART F. HEINRITZ, Editor of Purchasing Magazine 


e Here is a brand-new book presenting a detailed, comprehensive 
explanation of modern purchasing—government purchasing included. 
Much of the material has never before been assembled. You will find 
in this volume all there is to know about the necessary technique for 
profitable operation in a competitive business economy. 


Ma eke 


S233 = 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., tw vores wv. 


eS 
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Grace Campbell 


A* unprecedented number of American vaca- 
tionists visited Canada last summer, many of 
them for the first time. Some of these first-timers 
came home with what they considered amazing 
news. They had discovered, not the Frenchness of 
Quebec, which has been pretty thoroughly pub- 
licized, but the fact that whole sections of eastern 
Canada are Highland Scottish, complete with 
plaids and bagpipes and inhabitants who bear 
names right out of Walter Scott and Jane Porter. 
Of course those Scottish-Canadians have been there 
for a long, long time. Better-informed Americans 
have already learned a great deal about them from 
the works of Grace Campbell, who has made the 
field her own. 

Grace MacLennan Grant Campbell bears, by 
birth and by marriage, three names made glorious 
in Scottish history. She was born on March 18, 
1895, on a farm in Glengarry County near Wil- 
liamstown, Ontario. Her great-grandfather had 
received the farm from George III as a reward for 
loyalty to the crown in the American Revolution. 
The rugged windswept land, not unlike Scotland 
itself in contour and climate, became a center for 
Scottish families from the old country and from 
the United States. The community, Mrs. Camp- 
bell says, “was once entirely Gaelic-speaking and 
still retains the lilt of it in everyday speech.” Mrs. 
Campbell's father, Alexander Grant, was a farmer 
who had married Caroline MacLennan, a farmer's 
daughter. There were four children in the old farm 
home, and a wealth of relatives settled near by. It 
was a busy, hospitable place, overflowing with 
guests, and with always room for one more at the 
generous table. 

In 1911 Grace Grant graduated from Williams- 
town High School with a scholarship for Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. She majored in 
English literature, receiving the Rogers Prize in her 
second year and the English Literature Gold Medal 
upon graduation in 1915. She had a year’s post- 
graduate work at the university before she took up 
teaching. 

After three years as a teacher she married in 
1919 the Reverend Harvey Campbell, just back 
from World War I. Their first charge was a small 
village on the prairies. It was there that she wrote 
and published her first short stories. Her literary 
career was interrupted by the birth of twin boys, 
and later by a third son. When the children were 
older, she took up her pen again and settled down 
to a busy life of professional writing. Short stories 
and articles were published in the United States, 
Canada, and Britain. 

In 1942 Grace Campbell published her first 
novel, a story of the old fur-trading days, laid in 
the Glengarry farm where she had spent her child- 
hood.* In her own home and in the homes of neigh- 
bors, as a little girl she had listened entranced 
while the old folks spoke of bygone happenings, 
of the simple tasks and primitive customs that made 
up the life of a pioneer community. Out of these 
memories she wove Thorn Apple Tree (1942), 
which S. Morgan-Powell, in the Montreal Svar, 
called “a moving panorama of pioneer life, told 
simply in the Canadian idiom . . . destined to 
take its place among the comparatively few Cana- 
dian works of fiction . . . likely to endure.” Mar- 
garet Wallace in the New Yor Times Book Re- 
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view, said, “It is not a book which clamors loudly 
for attention; it may not, indeed, seem in these 
times like a very important book. But it is a book 
in which both feeling and accent are superbly 
right.” 

Thorn Apple Tree was followed by The Higher 
Hill (1945). The period is that of the War of 
1812. Jennings Rice in the New York Herald 
Tribune said “Her special gift lies in the creation 
of domestic atmosphere, of a feeling for home and 
countryside, where families and neighbors work 
and play and sometimes sorrow together . . . their 
daily living is made to come alive in simple sing- 
ing prose that makes for effortless reading.” Frank- 
lin D. McDowell, Canadian critic, wrote, “A 
Scottish-Canadian pioneer tale, it is in many ways 
reminiscent of Marie Chapdelaine, and it has much 
of the charm and atmosphere which made Louis 
Hémon’s tale a French-Canadian classic.”’ 

Grace Campbell’s latest work, a modern story, 
is Fresh Winds Blowing (1948). The Montreal 
Star says of it, “Mrs. Campbell writes with a deep 
understanding of the mind of Canadian youth, with 
a profound sympathy with youth’s ideas, antago- 
nisms and revolt against the utter futility of war.” 

The author, a pleasant-faced, blue-eyed woman 
with a friendly smile, has lived in Saskatchewan, 
Northern Quebec, and Ontario. Her present home 
is Montreal, where her husband is minister of 
Emmanuel United Church. Mrs. Campbell has 
traveled in Europe and the United States. Last 
summer she went to France and Belgium to visit 
the graves of her twin sons, both members of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, killed during the war. 
Grace Campbell is a member of the P.E.N. Club 
and the Canadian Authors’ Association, and is a 
Trustee of Queen's University. Among her fa- 
vorite authors is Willa Cather, to whom she is 
frequently compared. The family has a summer 
home near the Vermont border, ‘a very fine place 
to write.” 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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Vanguard Spring 1948 
IT’S GREEK TO ME 


By Willie Snow Ethridge 


Wherein the irrepressible author of THIS LITTLE PIG STAYED 
HOME wanders footloose and foolhardy through the glories 


and guerrillas of Greece. Feb. 11th. $3.00 
® 


IT’S AN OLD CALIFORNIA CUSTOM 


By Lee Shippey. Illustrated with contemporary cuts. 
Published. $3.00 


° HENRY WALLACE: 
The Man and the Myth 
By Dwight Macdonald. Feb. 18th. $2.50 


° THE LOST CAVERN 
and Other Tales of the Fantastic 
By H. F. Heard, author of THE GREAT Foc. Feb. 19th. $3.00 


° THE KING AND THE QUEEN 
A novel by Ramon J. Sender. April Sth. $3.00 


¢ CHAPLIN: Last of the Clowns 
By Parker Tyler. April 12th. $2.50 


° JAMES JOYCE: Two Decades of Criticism 
Edited by Seon Givens. April 29th. $5.00 


¢ A SONG OF THE COLD and Other Poems 
By Edith Sitwell. April 29th. $2.75 


¢ THE BERKSHIRES: The Purple Hills 


Edited by Roderick Peattie. Latest in The American Mountain 
Series. With mountain photographs and maps. May 10th. $5.00 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York "17, ee A 


In Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 














“NEW! IMPROVED! 
» . BOOK PRESS 


Comparable to professional models! 
This improved book press gives tremen- 
dous pressure to insure excellent work. 


















The non-slipping rigid clamping bar 
locks at any desired position. 


Ten special composition boards are fur- 
nished with the press. Press dimensions: 
24” high, 7” deep, 15” wide. 


No. 999—Press with 10 boards__*___$20.35 
Extra separator boards, each... 90« 


112 S$. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN II, CONN. 





FOR PROMPT SERVICE... 

FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE... 
FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE... 
FOR PERSONAL SERVICE... 


— Che Personal Book Shop 


95 St. James Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Our Bookstock and Service are Geared To Meet 
The Needs of All Types of Libraries—Large or Small. 
Adult Books and Children's Books. Liberal Discounts. 
You'll Find It Worthwhile To Investigate Our Service. 


Write To Our Library Department For Information and Catalogs. 


a 
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Revised Edition: 


The SECRETARY'S 
BOOK 


S. J. WANOUS and L. W. ERICKSON. 
A practical widely accepted refer- 
ence manual of genuine and con- 
tinuous usefulness to the secretary. 
Recognizes the emphasis on respon- 
sibilities beyond a facility in taking 
dictation and in typing. Provides 
guidance in all the problems a sec- 
retary encounters daily in a busy 
office. Quick, reliable information 
on good usage with regard to every 
type of business correspondence, 
difficult telephone calls, receiving 
visitors, writing social letters for 
busy employer; reports, legal pa- 
pers; filing; grammar, punctuation, 
postal regulations, etc. $4.00 


Four Thousand Years 
of CHINA'S ART 


DAGNY CARTER. Product of a life 
time’s study in the important art 
centers of China, Russia, western 
Europe and the United States. This 
is the authoritative story of a great 
people’s artistic achievement and 
cultural development. Covering 
painting, sculpture, pottery and tex- 
tiles, this profusely illustrated book 
will be welcomed by readers who 
share the present livening interest 
in China and Chinese art. $7.50 


ANTHOLOGY OF 


ROMANTICISM (Third Edition) 
ERNEST BERNBAUM, Editor, Choicest selections 


from prose and poetry of each major figure in the 
rich English Romantic Period. Includes not only 
all famous passages but also some of those which 
critics of our own times have found especially 
significant. Illuminating comments. $5.00 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


DWIGHT WALDO. 4 Study of the Political Theory 
of American Public Administration, bridging the 
gap between theory and application. Its aim is to 
gauge the effect of political philosophies on 
American political institutions and hence on 
American civilization. $3.25 


A Primer of the New York 
MONEY MARKET 
MADDEN-NADLER-HELLER. Illuminating analysis of 


the institutions and operation of the New York 
money market. Provides knowledge which will 
give not only a better understanding of future 
monetary policies but a basis for more accurate 
predictions of interest rates, loans and investments 
trends, commodity prices and general business ac- 
tivity. $3.00 


An Introduction to 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PENNINGTON-BERG. What the clinical psychologist does, 
including the diagnostic and therapeutic techniques used 
by qualified practitioners today. The coptribution of 23 
specialists, the work covers behavior problems encoun 
tered in various fields of practice as an aid to establish- 
ing a common background of experience. $5.00 


DISEASES AND PESTS 


of Ornamental Piants 


DODGE-RICKETT. A reference for both the plant hobbyist 
and commercial grower, by two staff members of the 
New York Botanical Garden. Helps understand the 
nature of plant enemies so user can adapt means of con 
trol best suited to his conditions of cost and availability 
A guide to most advantageous selections for cultivation 
on the basis of relative immunity to disease among 600 
plants classified. I//ustrated. Revised Printing $6.00 


For ALL your readers... 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


ELVIN F. DONALDSON. A highly practical book 
which will prove genuinely useful in helping the 
average person manage his earnings better—to 
move wisely toward financial independence. Con- 
stant emphasis on daily applications such as buy- 
ing on credit, borrowing, insurance, investing, etc 

$4.50 


Ess COMPANY /5 East 26th Street. New York 0 
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for your permanent files 
THORNTON BURGESS RECORDS 


At a 10% discount, a group of out- 
standing children’s nature stories re- 
corded for audio-education sections of 
schools and libraries throughout the 
country by THORNTON W. Burcgss, 
whose syndicated column appears in 
many of the country’s leading news- 
papers. These wonderful stories should 
be heard by every young school child. 
These records will not available at 
book, music or dep’t. stores until this 
offer expires. With each reservation for 
a set of three records will go a free 
album illustrated by Harrison Cady. A 
limited number of these records will be 
set aside for libraries. 


SEND YOUR RESERVATION NOW! 





Please reserve for me without any obligation on 

my part: 

[) 1. Why Peter Rabbit's Ears Are Long = 33 
2a. Reddy Fox Comes to Life ...... 1.33 

b. Reddy Fox Has a Scare 

3. Little Joe Otter’s Slippery Slide 1.33 

4. Complete Set of Three Records 

With Free Album ........... 


All less 10% 


ADVENTURE RECORDS 


1600 Broadway, Dept. W, New York 19 


OO oO 











MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 
provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 
quality provides a craftsman- 


ship in binding that is based 
on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 











you well! 
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At Your Service... 


McecClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 


Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
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Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. ““Ciicese 11, tttioos 


"Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
























.(7) NORTON 7 , 
ooks that. [ive 


SPRING 1948 


LETTERS OF RAINER MARIA RILKE, VOL. II 1910-1926 


Translated by Jane Bannard Greene and M. D. H. Norton Published. Illus. $5.00 
ENGLAND, A HISTORY OF THE HOMELAND Published. Illustrated by 

By Henry Hamilton; Lancelot Hogben, Ed. J. F. Horrabin. $6.00 
THE CASEBOOK OF A MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

By Charles Berg, M.D. Published. $3.50 
THE CASE OF RUDOLF HESS 

Edited by J. R. Rees, M.D. Published. $3.00 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS SERIES 
Four New Volumes 
5. Malvina Hoffman 
6. Sidney Waugh 


7. Herbert Haseltine April 5 

8. A. Saint-Gaudens Each illustrated Each $1.50 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE 

By Kate and Richard Bertram Published. lus. $3.75 
TELEPATHY AND MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. Published. $3.00 


WITNESS TO THE TRUTH 

Christ and His Interpreters 

By Edith Hamilton March 15 $3.00 
PSYCHOSOCIAL MEDICINE 

A Study of the Sick Society 


By James L. Halliday, M.D. March 22 $3.50 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

By Geoffrey Gorer March 22 $3.00 
YACHT SAILS: THEIR CARE AND HANDLING 

By Ernest A. Ratsey and Wade H. de Fontaine March 29 Illus. $4.00 


JOURNEY INTO FAITH 
The Anglican Life of John Henry Newman 
By Eleanor Ruggles , 
MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE 
By Oswald Knauth April 19 $3.00 
PERSONAL EQUATION 
An Autobiography 


April 19 $4.00 


By Albert Guerard April 26 $3.50 
THE FIRST EUROPE 

By C. Delisle Burns May 17 Illus. $7.50 
INCOME, EMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 

Edited by Richard Musgrave May 1|7 $4.75 
PINE, POTATOES AND PEOPLE 

By Helen Hamlin May 24 Illus. $3.00 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 

By Harold D. Lasswell June 7 $3.00 


Send for free descriptive catalogues of Norton Books on 


1. MUSIC, 2. PSYCHIATRY, 3. THE SEA 


W. W. NORTON & CO. «+ 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 
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WE BUY 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 





WANT LISTS SOLICITED 





LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. 











What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of ‘the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Civil Liberties 
To the Editor: 

Current news is filled with so many accounts of 
abridgments of intellectual freedom that I am much 
concerned lest librarians do not play their part in 
dispelling ignorance about the American heritage 
of civil liberties. My particular concern is to per- 
suade librarians to read and ponder two rather 
solid pieces of reading matter: The Report of the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights, and W. E. 
Hocking’s Freedom of the Press, A Framework of 
Principle. All that needs to be said is in those two 
pieces of literature and I cannot imagine anyone 
reading them without wanting to do something 
about it. 

At the moment my committee is expecting to 
draft a somewhat elaborate statement of profes- 
sional policy about freedom of written expression 
to be presented to the members of the American 
Library Association for adoption at its June con- 
ference. Prior to presenting such a resolution, we 
believe that librarians need much more informa- 
tion about what the maintenance of intellectual 
freedom means to them professionally. 


A.Ice G. HIGGINS, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom 


Information Needed 
To the Editor: 


Will you pass on to readers of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin a request for help which I need in 
planning a course (Utilization of the Library in the 
Instructional Program) which I shall teach at the 
University of Chicago this summer? Since this 
course is planned for professors as well as librar- 
ians, I want to locate as many descriptions as possi- 
ble of the work of instructors who are particularly 
successful in making effective use of library re- 
sources in their teaching. 

It will help me a great deal if librarians (par- 
ticularly college librarians, though I should also be 
pleased to hear from school librarians) will send 
me descriptions of the work and activities of teach- 
ers who have been outstandingly successful in using 
the library effectively in teaching. The opportuni- 
ties for instructors to utilize the library effectively 
in teaching are legion; accordingly, any one of a 
variety of reports will be welcome: a description 
of an entire course (content and method) in which 
the professor uses library resources with unusual 
success; a similar description of a specific assign- 
ment or unit in a course; anecdotal accounts of ef- 
fective teaching or successful learning in which the 
use of library resources is of central importance. 
These or any one of countless other types of re- 
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ports of the successful use of library resources in 
teaching will be helpful. 


Please remember: 
1. Reports should be specific. 


2. Reports should describe the instructor's 
teaching activities and if possible the re- 
sulting work of students. 


Two or three librarians have suggested the value 
of teaching by contrast. Accordingly, if you have 
in mind any examples of activities of instructors 
which should by«all means be avoided, send them 
in too, 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
Dean of Instruction and Librarian 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


His Cellar Steps Fit 


To the Editor: 


We fellows in the library publicity game work 
our fool heads off concocting schemes to bring the 
people to the libraries and the libraries to the 
people, and this is what happens more than half 
the time: nice big chunks of publicity in the papers, 
congratulatory comment from fellow staff members, 
warm approval from the library board—and abso- 
lutely no discernible effect upon the people aimed 
at. 

Then along comes a totally unexpected, un- 
solicited testimonial to the library's services which 
accomplishes more in one minute than you have 
done in thousands. If this leaves you zigzagging 
dizzily between exultation and abasement, all you 
can do is tolerate it as the occupational condition 
of the publicist. 


Now for the brass tacks to pin down the flapping 
wings of my rhetoric: On November 10, 1947, 
there appeared in PM, New York's popular liberal 
daily, a full-page spread headed How ONE 
CouPLe Burtt THEIR OWN HOME FoR $6500. 
Illustrated with photographs, it told the story of 
how Tom and Beverly Howe of Brooklyn licked 
the high cost of housing by building a “dream” 
bungalow on a Long Island acre with their own 
heads and hands—and hearts. The house is mod- 
ern, featuring ramps for baby carriages, a “roof 
pond” to catch rainwater to cool the interior in 
summer, solar windows, and future space for play- 
rooms “large enough for the kids to skate on’’ and 
for the grownups to entertain. And where did 
these ideas come from? From books—books in the 
public library. Quote from PM: 

He learned how to build the house in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, Tom said. “You can 
find out about anything there,” he exclaimed. 
Often, he said, he was only one step ahead of his 
work, reading up on wiring, for instance, the 
night he was to install it... . 

What amazed Tom most, he said, was finding 
out that theories really work. “You know, 
Pythagoras was right about the triangle,” he 
said. “My cellar steps fit.” 

I think that is not only a gorgeous tribute to one 
library but a tribute to the power of all libraries 
in the workaday world. 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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Hppotitly Guetlal , 


for your 


REFERENCE SHELF 


No reference shelf will be complete without 
this new guide to recorded music—for children of 
all ages. Parents, teachers, upper-grade and high- 
school students need it for information about re- 
corded music, composers, performing artists. 


the CHILDREN’S 
RECORD BOOK 


By Harriot Buxton Barbour and 
Professor Warren S. Freeman 


For: 


e Parents 





e Teachers 


e Students 
It is: 
« Complete 
e Authoritative 





e Easy to Consult 


An authoritative selection of recorded music 
for children from 6 mos. to 16 years 


The authors have selected a program 
of recorded music, starting at age 6 
months and going on until the child is 
16 years of age. Each recording was 
chosen for excellence and availability. 
Manufacturer and catalogue number 
are listed in each case. Stories about 
composer and artists help to enliven 
children’s interest. $3.50 


Order today, from 


Oliver Durrell, Inc. 
527 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y 
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“The Audel Guides in 
question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 
ae thre 


men like them.’ 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Audels MECHANICS Guides 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUITE .......... $4 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .... .......... 1 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS 2.0.0... ccccccceees 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book |! 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


DU: ci tiie aithik ootpaeind dans os qavh Tis dns 4 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 


Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


pan bree a Sey. Ee 4 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
Bt RR) ae é 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
"Ege RE ep Oa 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations |! 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING |! 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... |! 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ...............- 4 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 « 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, Ill, IV, V, VI, Vil, Vill, 
IX, X, XI, XI. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Put , 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW 
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Correspondence Courses 
To the Editor: 


I have noted with interest several letters ad- 
dressed to you re: correspondence work in library 
science. 

I have talked with Dr. C. O. Williams, of Penn 
State, re: such work. He assured me that the col- 
lege would offer such courses if the demand war- 
ranted. 

Why don’t you who are interested write to Dr. 
C. O. Williams requesting correspondence work ? 


CYNTHIA W. Decker, Librarian 
Montoursville, Pennsylvania, High 


School 


A Summer Education 
To the Editor: 


Until two months ago I pictured the conven- 
tional public library as one of those musty, monu- 
mental monstrosities in which “‘Silence!’’ is the 
key word and even so much as the clamorous turn- 
irg of a page brings a reprimanding glance from 
the staid librarian. But my ideas have changed- 
and swiftly too. 

When I graduated from high school in June of 
last year, I was looking for some manner to spend 
the summer profitably before I entered university 
the next fall. One of my friends, who has worked 
at our community library for the past four years 
informed me that there was a need for a shelver. 
Not having any practical knowledge in that or any 
other trade, I decided to apply. 

As I walked into the library for the interview 
(I must confess somewhat shamefully that it was 
only the second time in my seventeen years that 
I had ventured into a public library), two of 
my prized stereotyped delusions were shattered. 
Neither the library building itself nor the librarian 
were musty, etc. Fortunately, for me, I was ac- 
cepted for the post. 

The first day on the job I was introduced to the 
various divisions of a library as devised by some 
fellow named Dewey who had decimals (I had 
trouble determining which of the Dewey boys it 
was, Thomas or George). After mastering the 
technique well enough to remember that fiction is 
not shelved with either biography, art, or nonfic- 
tion, I settled down to bliss (which ignorance is) 
and concluded that I already knew enough to last 
me for the entire summer. 


Wrong again! I have since been promoted to 
assisting at the desk. Almost constantly a new 
engaging problem presents itself. Recommending 
books to different personalities, aiding someone 
with reference work, glancing through the new 
books as they arrive, all add up to invaluable train- 
ing which would be helpful in any occupation. 

I have always been interested in books. Now 
this interest has been further stimulated. In Sep- 
tember I began university, but I shall long esteem 
my summer in the library. It has taught me the 
vast resources of a library, the humanism of it and 
its librarian, and, mostly, that a public library is 
too often overlooked when one enumerates his 
privileges and opportunities. 

BARBARA WEINER 
Clayton, Missouri 
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Cheers for Services Number 


To the Editor: 


The November 1947 issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin has just reached our office, and we feel 
like standing up and cheering for the fine picture 
of Army Library Service shown in the articles by 
Mr. Postell, Mr. Jamieson, and Miss Fairweather. 

To the many Army librarians throughout the 
world, to former ones in the States, and to future 
ones who wonder whether or not they want to try 
this Army life, this issue of Wilson Bulletin gives 
the information that has been needed to show what 
the work of an Army librarian has been and will be. 


We plan to make this issue “required reading” 
for our incoming librarians for it tells what every 
young Army librarian should know. 


To adventurous librarians, the opportunity to see 
the world as Army librarian is a chance of a life- 
time. We in Japan feel that the success of our 
Army library program fully justifies our best 
efforts. 

Congratulations on your fine magazine. 

Jessie RICHMOND, Command Librarian 
Headquarters Eighth Army 
Special Services Section 
APO 343, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 


Friends of the Library 


To the Editor: 


Among the educational exhibits at the Regional 
Library Conference in Baltimore, Maryland, in Oc- 
tober was included a Friends of the Library dis- 
play. Material was exhibited from fifteen Friends 
of the Library groups in Pennsylvania. A file has 
been kept of material obtained for this exhibit and 
additional material will keep this material up to 
date for future exhibits. 

The interest in this exhibit was gratifying. A 
number of librarians who visited the exhibit had a 
Friends group in their community and were eager 
to get ideas; many others expressed an interest or 
need in organizing such a group and wanted help. 

As far as I know, this is the first time at a con- 
ference in this part of the United States that Friends 
of the Library has been included in a conference 
program. I hope that it may be a precedent that 
will acquaint librarians with the wonderful work 
of Friends groups. 

CATHERINE J. BUTLER, Superintendent 

Carnegie Library of Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Scholarship Fund 


The University of Minnesota, Division of Li- 
brary Instruction, announces the John C, Hutchin- 
son Scholarship of $250 for the academic year 
1948-1949 to be awarded for study in library sci- 
ence. Qualifications for the award are intelligence, 
enthusiasm, social interest, and professional prom- 
ise. Application blanks may be secured from the 
Bureau of Loans and Scholarships, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Applica- 
tions received after June 1, 1948, cannot be con- 
sidered for the year 1948-1949. 
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SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS ® 


SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS ® 


LIBRARIANS the country over tell us 
that one of the greatest demands they 
have from teen-age youngsters is 
for books on Sports. Either books on 
how-to-play or books about famous 
sports stars. 


A FAMOUS SPORTS SELLER 
The New Encyclopedia of Sports 


BY FRANK G. MENKE 


This complete ref- 
erence library for 
the sports fan has 
sold out its first 
printing of 21,000 
copies and a sec- 
ond edition is 
now coming off 
the press. All rec- 
ords and history of 
over 100 sports. 
1,004 pages. $5.00 


Exciting Reading 


for the growing boy can be found in out- 
standing sports books like Strikeout Story 
by Bob Feller, Babe Ruth by Tom Meany, 
along with scores of books dealing with 





the careers of famous stars. 


The Barnes Sports Library 


This library of practical sports books cov- 
ers fundamentals, techniques, coaching 
and playing hints and equipment. Each 
volume is authoritative and is clearly illus- 
trated. 53 titles at $1.50 each comprise an 
attractive and helpful library for the 
sports fan. 


YOU'LL FIND THAT A COMPLETE 
SPORTS SHELF IN YOUR LIBRARY 
WILL BE CONSTANTLY USED 


Send for our new Catalogue 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 
1838 — Publishers — 1948 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


e$L1¥OdS e GSLYOdS ec SLYIGOdS e GCSLAGOdE oe SLAOdS e SLNOAS 


S$i¥Bodse FSiuy~gcodse FSiuods 


SPORTS © SPORTS © SPORTS °@ 
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DEMOCRACY 
FOR ALL 


by HELEN P. MUDGETT 


A study plan—for one person 
alone, a small group of friends, 
a church group, a club, or a 
labor union—to aid in combat- 
ing race prejudice and in mak- 
ing democracy work for all 
people. 


Although many people feel that 
something must be done to = 
fight racism, few of them know = 
where to start or what to do. = 
Democracy For ALL begins by & 
defining what democracy for = 
all should mean, tells clearly = 
and concisely what now stands 3 
in the way of it, then goes on to = 

: 


tell what can be done—by in- 
dividuals or by groups. 


Democracy FoR ALL faces the 
fact of racism squarely, and 
puts forward a_ constructive 
and integrated program for 
making people aware of what 
can be done to combat race 
prejudice—and the danger of 
not combating it. 


The author gives an extensive 
list of supplementary reading. 





1-14 copies 50c 
15-49 copies 45c 
50-99 copies 40c 


100-499 copies 35c 
500-999 copies 30c 
1000 copies and up 25c 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES EXTRA 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Drexel Scholarships 


The Drexel Institute of Technology School of 
Library Science will grant four scholarships for the 
academic year 1948-1949. 

Two of these, the Alice B. Kroeger Memorial 
Scholarship and the Anne Wallace Howland Schol- 
arship, provide full tuition. A scholarship for 
$200, the gift of the Drexel Library School Asso- 
ciation, will be awarded to an applicant for the 
course in Special Library Service. A scholarship 
for $100 to be applied to tuition is also available. 


Applicants for these scholarships must be gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges or universities, have at- 
tained high academic rating, and be in need of 
financial assistance. Application should be made 
to the Dean of the School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, before April 
15, 1948. 


New Courses 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago announces the appointment of Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson as visiting professor this summer 
quarter, from June 29 to September 4, 1948. Dr 
Johnson is librarian and dean of instruction at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


During the summer quarter, Dr. Johnson will 
offer two courses at the graduate level. A course 
on college library administration will deal with 
the functions of the library in higher education, 
and specifically with such matters as personnel of 
the college library, organization, plant, finances, 
holdings, and standards. Another course on the 
utilization of the library in the instructional pro- 
gram of institutions of higher education, to be 
offered jointly with the Department of Education, 
will deal with the roles of the professor, the li- 
brarian, and the administrator in the effective use 
of library resources. 


New Course for Degree 


The Library School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin announces the beginning of a summer session 
program (June 28-August 30) leading to the 
Bachelor of Library Science Degree. 

Students may enroll at the beginning of any sum- 
mer session and may complete the required pro- 
gram (30 semester hours) in four eight-week sum- 
mer sessions. Four eight-week summer sessions 
(the equivalent of two semesters) in residence, is 
required and must be completed within six sum- 
mers after the student has started the program. 

Workers in public libraries, college, and univer- 
sity libraries, school and teacher-librarians, and 
other library workers not candidates for the BLS 
degree may enroll under the conditions stated in 
Requirements for Admission. This provision is 
made primarily to provide an opportunity for study 
for those who wish to meet certification require- 
ments or to improve their effectiveness in their 
positions, 

The summer session bulletin giving requirements 
for admission, fees, courses offered, etc., may be 
secured by writing, Director, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 811 State Street, Madison. 
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Published 
TO USE THEM by Alfred 
New, complete, definitive, $3.00 
OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
By Stewart H. Holbrook 
Over 100 illus. $4.50 3rd Lar 
THE JOURNAL OF EUGENE DELACROIX 
Trans. by Walter Pach. $5- 
Anderson 


THE BLACK SAIL by Florence Bennett 
Modern novel of Theseus and the Minotour, $3.00 
ROUAULT by Rovault and Edward Alden Jewell 
and art. 50 illus., 10 in color, $5.00 


His life 
BETTER SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS by 
A new standard reference, $2.75 
MASTERS IN ART SERIES: Distinguished monographs on life 
and art of Van Gogh, Renoir, Degas, El Greco, 
ellent reproductions, 59¢ each 


March 


MEXICO, 1948 by 
ythority 0” the subject, $2. 


TOOLS AND HOW Pp. Morgan 


sTORY 
ge Printing. 


Cc. W. Wright 


with exc 


Frances Toor 


NEW GUIDE To 
By the greatest o 


THE TIME 1s NOON A nov 

The most importont novel we have ever pu 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL THEMES by Harold Ba 

Morganstern. 10,000 themes arranged for ready refer 

A TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION Edited by Groff Conklin 


30 top science-fiction stories, >9- 


el by Hiram Haydn 
blished, $3.50 


rlow and Sam 
ence, $5.00 


April 


— SHOP ENCYCLOPE 
k, $5.00 


ecord-listing book, 


DIA OF RECORDED music 


THE GRAMOPHON 
The most complete 


May 
KLORE Edited by N 


s, legends, songs, >4- 


ny OF yewisH FOL athan Ausubel 


derful collection of storie 


A TREASU 


A won 


CROWN puBLISHERS, 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW yorK 16 








A VITAL, AUTHENTIC, PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE 


The Pageant 


of America + 





In 15 volumes, each covering an important 
phase of our development as a nation. Fully 
11,500 rare and interesting pictures and 
maps, resulting from 9 years of diligent re- 
search; 1,250,000 words of scholarly text, 
spun together into a colorful narrative of 
absorbing interest alike to student and 
teacher, to the historian and the general 
reader. 

Written and edited by distinguished special- 

ists. Widely and successfully used at ele- 

mentary, junior and senior high, and college 


levels. 
$6.50 per volume. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Also publishers of THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. 
Both recommended by Wilson Standard Catalogs 


YALE 








Use transparent 


PLASTOPHANE 
PROTECT BOOKS 


A PLASTOPHANE-COATED BOOK 
resists mildew, repels silver fish and 
+ vas necessity of frequent rebind- 


PLASTOPHANE 


is a colorless protective coating. 
surance to lacquer for a coating; easier 
te brush on smoothly; water resistant; the 
dried film is more fiexible, more durable 
and dosn’t crack because  PLASTOP HANE 
—— the coated surface, and will not 


PLASTOPHANE is also ideal for coating 


lettering on book spines, index cards, 
charts, signs, maps. 


wi PLASTOPHANE » 


$2.00 quart 
$6.50 gallon 
f.0.b. Malden 


DEKADHESE COMPANY 


184 Commercial Street, Maiden 48, Massachusetts 














“SABIN” 


GREATEST REFERENCE WORK ON 
AMERICAN HIstTory 


The product of many decades of 
research by three of America’s 
foremost bibliographers, “Sabin” 
belongs on the shelves of every 
substantial American library— 
A Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America, by Joseph 
Sabin, Wilberforce Eames, and 
R. W. G. Vail. The complete 
set in 29 volumes, bound in black 
library buckram, New York, 
1862-1936. 


$649. net 


GoopsPEED’s Book SHop 
18 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 





ARGOSY BOOK STORES 





ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 285 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. Usual discount to libraries. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


114 EAST 59tnH STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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POSTERS '» COLOR 
ONLY 10¢ EACH FOR 10 OR MORE PER MONTH 


15¢ EACH FOR LESS THAN 10 POSTERS PER MONTH 


SIZE: 9” x 12” 


EACH MONTH A 
NEW POSTER 
DESIGN. 


(To help you plan 
ahead, we ship 2 or 
more sets of Posters 
at a time, unless in- 
structed otherwise 
on your order.) 











YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 








SOLD ON 6 MOS. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


For example: 10 
copies of one de- 
sign, $1 per month, 
billed at $6 per six 
months. 


Available in any 
quantity. 


PUBLICIZE YOUR LIBRARY IN THE COMMUNITY YOU SERVE 


Promote the greater use of your library by month-to-month display of “‘Libri- 


Posters" on bulletin boards and similar places in: 


® Schools 


® ¥.2...U$0.'s 
® Recreation Centers 


MAIL THIS COUPON -—-— 


TO — H. L. MIHIC & CO., PUBLISHERS 
16 W. 55th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


@ Men's Clubs @ Churches 
® Women's Clubs ® Business Places 
® Civic Organizat'ns. ® Depots 


fewest eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
SEND US POST CARD 





e.g ee a Pn ne Pree rrrr rrr ore rrr yyy rrr TTT Tr ° 


(Name of library) 


Ordered by «.......cccecereccocsscssccscrcccrscncacsoscossenensecatenccscesesscteensenssnssopseessonensosscossncces 


Check signature wanted at bottom of poster: 


[] Your Public Library 


[] Your Library 


[] Your School Library 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
vou Save MONEY 


Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
ge & white mar- 

€ paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from- J 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 













PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 








ne 
ASRE Data Books 


Published biennially since 1932 and ac- 
cepted as the standard reference work of 
the refrigeration and air conditioning in- 
dustry. 


BASIC Volume—fifth edition (1942) 
refrigeration fundamentals. In its 
fourth printing. 


APPLICATIONS Volume—second edi- 
tion (1946), consisting wholly of 
practical how-it-is-done chapters on 
all the known applications of re- 
frigeration and air conditioning. 


Either volume sells for $5, less an 
educational discount of one dollar 
per copy to public and university 
libraries. 


Descriptive folders on request. 
Please send your orders to: 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 








40 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Announcing... 


PLASTICS 
MADE 
PRACTICAL 


By Chris H. Groneman 
Author of 
BENT TUBULAR FURNITURE 





Sixty-four attractive projects 
which can be made from the 
more commonly known plastics. 
10 special designs and 300 il- 
lustrations showing working 
drawings of each project and 
photographs of the finished ar- 
ticles. Every process is illus- 
trated extensively with views 
exactly as the craftsman would 
see them. Special treatment is 
given the working of Lucite 
and Plexiglas. A list of sources 
of supply also included. 

Cloth, 336 pages, $4.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


1104 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 























The Witch of 
Scrapfaggot Green 

By Patricia Gordon 

Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 
The twins, and an American bulldozer, 
stir up more excitement for an English vil- 


lage than when it first buried its witch, 
centuries before. 12-15 $2.50 


In Norway 


By Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 

Line drawings by Eyvind Earle 

How Norwegians live, cherish their tra- 
ditions, lead an active community life, and 


benefit from all the resources of their de- 
lightful country. 12-15 $3.00 


Canadian Summer 
Written and illustrated 
by Hilda van Stockum 


Never a dull moment as the Mitchells 
spend “the most delightful summer they 
had ever known.” 9-12 $2.50 


Blue Spring Farm 
By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Jacket and endpapers by Eileen Evans 


American and French children cultivate 
beets and study music under a teacher 
with more than a touch of genius. Based 
on actual experience. Ages 10-15 $2.50 





VIKING 


| JUNIOR BOOKS 7 
Spring, 1948 













Daughter of the Mountains 


By Louise Rankin 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Momo makes the long journey, alone, 
from her wild mountain home in Tibet to 
the coast of India, in search of her beloved 
dog. Beautifully illustrated. 9-12 $3.00 


Fish in the Air 


Written and illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Tai Fung (Big Wind) changes the ideas of 
a little Chinese boy who wanted a great 
big kite. Picture Book Age. $2.00 


Dusty of the Double Seven 
By Graham M. Dean 
Illustrated by John Mariani 


Bob and his buddy use modern methods 
learned during the war to save a Nevada 
ranch. High School Age $2.00 


Write for free, complete, illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS e 18 East 48th Street, New York I7. N.Y. 
































Just Published! 


FLOWERS OF 
PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 


Clements 83p. 24 color plates $1.85 


“The Flower Chart,” a pictorial short-cut to the evolution and relationship of the 
flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National a Magazine as 
have the other 23 full-page illustrations. They show one hundred and twenty-five 
flowers in full color. A paragraph is devoted to each. Its common and botanical names 
and habitat are given and characteristics described. 





Backin Print! 


FLOWERS OF 
COAST AND SIERRA 


Clements 226p. 32 color plates $2.50 


“The Flower Chart” is the frontispiece and the 31 plates have appeared in National 
Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, common and 
botanical names are given and their biographies include their habits, distribution, rela- 
tionships, uses, etc. 











Also Available s 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 
Clements & Clements 390p. il. $3.00 


The illustrations include 25 color plates of 175 species, 21 line plates of 355 species and the 
“flower chart.’’ Descriptions include more scientific data than is found in other books in this series. 


FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN & PLAIN 
Clements 79>. 25 color plates $1.50 


The 25 color plates picturing 175 of the most beautiful and striking flowers of the mountains and 
plains were reprinted from ‘‘Rocky Mountain Flowers.’’ The descriptions are in popular terms. 


FLOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS 
Clements & Clements 156p. il. $2.00 


“The Flower Chart’’ is reproduced in color and there are 9 full page plates and 35 figures 
illustrating plant evoluation. 


THE GENERA OF FUNGI 
Clements and Shear 458p. il. $5 
Approximately 700 genera are represented in 58 sepia, half tones. The book comprises the keys 
to the families and genera of fungi. 


PLANT SUCCESSION AND INDICATORS 
Clements 44 pls. 24 fig. 433p. $6 


A combined and condensed edition of ‘‘Plant Succession’’ and ‘‘Plant Indicators’’ both published 
by the Carnegie Institution and both out of print. 


. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY + 950 University Ave., New York 52 











*- e 
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SEW Books, Magazines and Pamphlets with these 


2 EASY-TO-USE Tools 
GAYLORD iano oe” 


Simply designed for easy, practical use, 
the Gaylord Sewing Clamp holds books, 
magazines or pamphlets for accurate drilling 
and sewing. 

Easily attached to a work table, the clamp 
also holds books while buffing edges or 
lettering on the back. Adjustable to hold ma- 
terial up to 1%2” thick and 12” long. Drill 
holes spaced 1” apart. 


Clamp #713 - 13” long . . . $5.95 
Hand Drill with 2 drill points 2.25 














FREE! 


Write today for 

booklet entitled 
“BOOKCRAFT"’ — a 
practical manual on book 
repair with instructions for 


use of Gaylord Sewing Clamp and Hand Drill. 


5108 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
s INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Makers of Better Library Supplies 














Memo:—To AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 
From BRITISH PUBLICATIONS INC. 











¢ Announcing Special Services to Libraries: 


American librarians can now secure British industrial libraries is also one of our spe- 
periodicals of all kinds conveniently and _ ciaities. 


promptly by dealing directly through our Our catalogue is at your command. 
New York office at the address given be- It lists more than 900 titles, including 
low. We represent British publications general, trade and technical maga- 


zines, arranged under 62 classifica- 


only, and by this method you save time and , 
tions, with rates quoted in American 


detail and receive the same authoritative Fi ‘ve bind * 
service as from the publishers in person in reese laa prea Dg Frogs ee 
. ° . d a, ress }. 
London. Note, too, that periodicals ordered ie ; , J 
‘ ‘ Write for it today. 
through us are delivered direct from the 


Mances over night, You can alo often se- BRITISH PUBLIGATIONS INC. 


cure through us out-of-print books and 150 EAST 35th STREET 
back periodical numbers unobtainable else- NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
where. Supplying technical journals for MUrray Hill 9-2242 
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SAVE 25% 50% 


— A Special 
> Offer to You 


from 









mentary lists. 
More than 50,- 
000 titles. 

TO SELL — send us 


aay howe bn gia a TECHNICAL 


exchange. 


suY > ses BOOK RE VIE W 
2.48 =.0 9 $e INDEX 


TEXT and REFERENCE 


8 0 0 K Ss You may now order a one-year 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 











subscription to TECHNICAL Book 
Review INpDeEx at the special in- 





4 troductory rate of $5.50 (a saving 
S COLLEGE BOOK CO. of $2.00) to libraries not at pres- 
ent subscribing. This offer is good 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO only until March 31, 1948. 
Librarians know that the best 

















existing evaluation of new scien- 
tific and technical books is to be 


RADEMAEKER’S found in reviews. Searching 
through hundreds of journals is 


tedious and costly. TECHNICAL 

LIBRARY BINDERS Book Review INDEX searches 

AND BOOKSELLERS through some 800 scientific peri- 

Newark, New Jersey Hempstead, L. 1., New York odicals regularly ata cost of ap- 
74 Oraton Street Wellington St. At Clinton proximately 34¢ per review. 

7 Appears monthly, except July and 

August. Author index at the end 

| : of the year. Compiled and edited 

Rademaekers Library and School in the Technology Department of 

Bindings have won universal re- the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 

cognition because of durability burgh. 
and attractive appearance. Start with the January 1948 issue 


by sending a check or money 
The Bindery Is Old: the binding | order today for $5.50 (add 50c 
methods are New, up-to-date and postage outside U.S.) to 


practical. 








se Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street 
Special Service for Special Libraries New York 3, New York 
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More complete files 
for readers... 









> Less work 
for your staff... 


When you maintain Recordak microfilm 
files of newspapers 


No need, today, for your library to restrict the scope of its 
newspaper files for lack of storage space! 

For more than 400 newspapers now distribute editions on 
space-saving Recordak microfilm. 

This enables you to offer a far wider selection of newspapers . . . 
yet “stack” them in only 2% of the space bound volumes require. 

And since an 800-page Recordak microfilm file can be carried 
in the palm of your hand, the work of your staff is lessened. 

Reference is speeded, too: you can quickly show any page from 
any paper on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 

Space-saving, work-saving Recordak microfilming has many 
another advantage to libraries. To learn about its surprisingly 
low cost, without obligation on your part—write . . . 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





- e 


Pa =RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—and its library application 
















FOR TEACHERS 
A guide to the effective use of library resources in 


teaching 


FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
A standard for measuring school library potentiali- 
ties 


FOR LIBRARIANS 
An interpretation of the library's role in modern 
education 


Teaching Through the 
Elementary School Library 


183 pages Photographs $3.00 


Co-Authors 


MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN, ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, 


Librarian, Crozier Technical School, Division of General Education 
Dallas, Texas New York University 


T= school library has become increasingly prominent in the changing pattern of 
elementary education, both as a source of materials to supplement and enrich text- 
book instruction and as a laboratory in unit and project teaching. Primarily designed 
for the library materials courses now offered to teachers by many universities and 
teachers colleges, TEACHING THROUGH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Liprary will be helpful 
to all who are concerned with the organization and use of school library materials. 


How does one select easy books for slow readers? 


How and when should children be taught the use of dictionaries and 
other reference tools? 


What agencies distribute filmstrips and filmslides? 

How can the reading of nonfiction be stimulated? 

What magazines are best for elementary school? 

How can pupils’ library information and reading retention be tested? 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Liprary furnishes full and 
clear answers to these and similar questions. To the teacher without library training 
it offers practical, detailed guidance in library use. For administrators and librarians 
it provides a revealing account of school library potentialities and an authoritative 
statement of the importance of teaching the uses of print in preparing children to 
cope with the conditions of modern society. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


A 20° discount is given to subscribers to SPECULUM. 
° 


ALEXANDER’S GATE, GOG AND MAGOG, AND THE INCLOSED NATIONS. 
By A. R. ANDERSON of Duke University. Pp. viii, 117. $3 


GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By E. H. Byrne of Barnard College. Pp. ix, 159. $3.50 


HARUNU’L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GREAT. By F. W. Buckter of 
Oberlin College. Pp. vii, 64. $2.25 


SPECULUM published quarterly by the Mediaeval Academy since 1926, contains 
articles and reviews dealing with mediaeval architecture, armor, fine arts, geography, 
heraldry, law, literature, music, numismatics, philosophy, science, social and economic 
institutions, and other aspects of the life of the Middle Ages. Each issue normally con- 
tains 150 pages of text illustrated with several plates. The annual subscription is $6. 
Subscriptions are accepted only for the calendar year. Back numbers of SPECULUM 
are still available, with the exception of Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and October 1926). 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. I, are $2.50 each. A few copies of Volumes II and III are avail- 
able at $8 a volume. Volumes IV-XXII (1929-47) are $6 each. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Horn Book 


MAGAZINE 














A unique critical journal devoted 
to children’s books old and new, 
their authors, illustrators and de- 





CREATIVE CERAMICS signers. Published since 1924. 
KATHERINE MORRIS LESTER Finely printed with many pictures. 
A complete book h rami , di - : . ° 
ing cad demonstrating hese ao ee as Oe Children’s Librarians say:— 
figurines, pottery, and other forms; how to pre- 
gore and cast from plaster and rubber molds; how “I consider The Horn Book one of 
o design projects; and the greatest number of . » 
sug estions for finished pieces ever shown in a my most valued possessions. 
jae A of ae — aechbound, “We could not live without it, and 
that is no idle statement.” 
LET'S WHISTLE Pynn $2.50 
GEM CUTTING Willems $3.50 Trial Subscription (3 issues) $1.00 
AIRBRUSH ILLUSTRATION Onn Yate ee Yan ee 
Harris $4.00 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS THE HORN BOOK Inc. 
1867 DUROC BLDG., PEORIA 3, ILL. 248 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 











accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 
specifications. 


Illustration shows spe- 


nf 
Library-Bound book. 











Edwin Allen Company 


LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS Sete cl dein iitn one 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 

. e business practice of buying Allen- 
oo ee eee es Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- 


denced by increased orders. 














2587 Titles are Listed in 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by American Universities 1946-1947 


Important independent researches to extend and record human knowl- 
edge are continuously being conducted in our larger universities. The 


findings are published on printed pages, typewritten or multigraphed 
pages, or on microfilms. 


Doctoral Dissertations is the only key that locates and tells how to 
obtain this important material that embraces the whole field of man’s 
endeavor. The list is in seven major subject divisions and has both a 


subject and author index. $2.50 
No. 2. 1934-35. xiii, 102p. pa. $1. No. 8. 1940-1941. xv, 142p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 3. 1935-36. xiv, 162p. pa. $2. No. 9, 1941-1942, xv, 128p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2. ; 
The four in one bound volume $5 : No. 10. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. $2.50. 
out ‘st ein rye ee a No. 11, 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. $2.50. 
un volume). NI : 
No. 5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2. No. 12. 1944-1945. 68p. cloth. $1.50. 
No. 6. 1938-39. xiii, 113p. pa. $2. No. 13. 1945-1946. 7l1p. cloth. $1.50. 
No. 7. 1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. $2. No. 14, 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. $2.50. 





The three in one bound volume $5.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ° 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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ATSFORD BOOKS need no introduction to the 


librarians of America, who have for many years 
been our good friends, and who have appreciated 








the difficulties we have had throughout the war years 





in keeping our former American agents supplied from 
London with our titles. 

We are happy to announce that we have just opened an American 
Branch where orders for our publications can be promptly filled. 
Every Batsford book in print is now available, and the following 
new titles wil] be ready for spring publication: 


THE AGE OF ADAM 


By James Lees-Milne. An important and fascinating study of the life and 
work of the Adam Brothers, based on letters, diaries and records, many of them 
hitherto unpublished, by a direct descendant of the Adam family. 

4 color plates. Over 200 halftone illustrations. $6.00 


THE REGENCY STYLE 1800-1830 

By Donald Pilcher. The work and writings of the designers of the Greek 
Revival period in England are fully discussed in a volume profusely illustrated 
from contemporary color-plate books, etc. 


Color frontispiece. 150 halftone illustrations. $4.50 


STUART AND GEORGIAN 
CHURCHES 
(Outside London) 1602-1837 
By Marcus Whiffen. Color frontis- 
piece. 100 halftone illustrations. Many 
text drawings. $6.00 


GREATER ENGLISH 
CHURCH SCREENS 
By Aymer Vallance. Color Frontis- 
piece. Over 150 halftone illus. $10.00 


THE NETHERLANDS 
By Sacheverell Sitwell. 150 illustra- 
tions, several in color. - $5.50 


THE RAILWAYS OF BRITAIN, 
PAST AND PRESENT 

By O. S. Nock. 4 color plates. Over 

100 halftone illustrations. $4.50 


THE PLANTAGENETS 
By John Harvey. The first compre- 
hensive study of this famous line of 
English kings. 4 color plates. 74 half- 
tone illustrations. $5.50 


ENGLISH RIVERS 
By John Rodgers. 8 color plates. 
Over 100 halftone illustrations. $5.50 


THE HEART OF THE 
ENGLISH MIDLANDS 
By J. H. Ingram. The latest addition 
to The Face of Britain Series (previ- 
ously published in the United grates 
as The English Countryside Series). 
Color frontispiece. 130 halftone illus- 


ENGLISH HOME-LIFE 
THROUGH THE AGES 
By Christina Hole. 2 color plates. 
83 halftone illustrations. Many line 
drawings. $4.50 


SEASHORE LIFE IN BRITAIN 
By L. R. Brightwell. 4 color plates. 
Over 50 drawings in monochrome and 
line. Many photographs. $3.75 


THE ART OF LETTERING 
By Harold Deighton. J/Hlus. $3.25 


THE SIGNBOARDS OF 

OLD LONDON SHOPS 
By Sir Ambrose Heal. 400 collo- 
type illustrations. Cloth edition limited 
to 750 copies. $20.00 Leather edition 
limited to 750 copies. $32.00 
ENGLISH BLUE AND WHITE 

PORCELAIN OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By Stanley W. Fisher. With a fore- 
word by BERNARD RACKHAM. 50 plates 


including 4 in color, with facsimiles 
of the marks. $10.00 


MODERN HOUSING ESTATES 
By Stanley Gale. Over 200 illustra- 
tions. Numerous folding plates. $9.00 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Edited by Hector Bolitho. 8 color 


plates. Over 170 halftone illus. $6.00 § 


B. T. Batsford Ltd. 
122 East 55th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 











trations. $3.75 ‘ 
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I STILL LIKE WORKSHOPS 


By Nancy Hoyle 


HE recent Compton Workshop for 
T sales managers was another 
“first” to add to the many new 
experiences I have had since coming to 
Compton’s last September. I don’t know 
just what I expected, since I had no pre- 
conceived ideas, but I certainly was not 
prepared to find a sales conference 
pitched on such a high 


holding high standards of book selection 
and pointed out the importance of the 
Subscription Books Committee of the 
A.L.A. in evaluating reference books. 
When I returned to the office after 
the workshop, I found the report of the 
survey of education for rural librarian- 
ship recently made for the Association 
of American Library 





professional level and 
using those techniques 
of in-service education 
that are popularly sup- 
posed to be limited to 
educational groups. 
The workshop, which 
was attended by the 





It is the day after the 
A.L.A. Midwinter Con- 
ference! While I worked 
on a pressing editorial as- 
signment, Nancy Hoyle 
did this story. It is a joy 
to have her take over a 


full share of this job. 


Schools. Included was 
a rural librarian’s com- 
ment that some library 
school guidance on how 
to meet publishers’ rep- 
resentatives and what 
to expect from them 


L.J.L. would have helped her. 








officers of the company 
and the personnel of the editorial and 
sales departments of the home office, as 
well as the managers, was arranged by 
the Compton Planning Board, a group 
consisting of an equal number of mana- 
gers from the field and officers of the 
company. 

As a part of our contribution, Leora 
Lewis and I told the managers some- 
thing of the development of various 
types of libraries and library schools in 
the United States and Canada, and of 
our program for work with them. In 
closing her talk, Leora spoke of the 
courage librarians have displayed in up- 


This interested me 
since our school and library managers had 
just told us the same story in reverse. They 
realize that the majority of librarians 
know Compton’s too well to be interested 
in the ABC’s that they so often have to 
explain. They wanted to know just what 
features in the Compton program of 
revision would interest librarians most. 

Since this seems to be a mutual prob- 
lem, won’t you librarians speak out and 
tell us what kind of Compton informa- 
tion you'd like our sales representatives 
to give you when they call? Leora and 
I think we know some things, but we'd 
like your advice. If you'll write us, we 
will pass this information on to Comp- 
ton managers. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYLOPEDIA 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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What about You? 


YOUR PERSONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By Duncan E. McKinlay * 


RECNILY, a man high in the estimation 

of librarians the country over made two 
significant and pertinent observations. One: 
“It is always good to have someone who 
doesn’t know anything about libraries talk to 
librarians.” And the other: “Capricious 
criticism is easier than constructive sugges- 
tion.” 


In expressing the layman’s point of view 
of the librarian’s personal public relations, 
it must be borne in mind, therefore, that it 
is only the layman’s viewpoint ; that a sincere 
effort is being made to eliminate any element 
of capriciousness from observations that 
might be construed as critical; and that any 
thought expressed is merely the opinion of 
one of those persons, not educated in library 
science, with whom the librarian constantly 
comes into contact in her professional rela- 
tionships with the public. 


But it is this very type of individual who 
may mean so much to the library. City coun- 
cils, boards of trustees, civil service boards, 
commanding officers—all these people who 
are in positions to determine the destinies of 
library are, generally speaking, laymen. It is 
hoped that most of them have a genuine in- 
terest in their responsibilities, but their 
knowledge of the professional aspects of 
their jobs can be increased to good advantage, 





* Chief of Special Services, Newton D. Baker Veterans 
Administration Center, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
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and it may be helpful to the librarian in plan- 
ning a campaign of education, to realize just 
how the library appears to some of these lay- 
men. At any rate, there 7s a lay point of view, 
and this fact should not be ignored. 


Webster gives the definition of the word 
“relation” as “State of being mutually or 
reciprocally interested, as in business or social 
matters.” The personal public relations of 
the librarian, then, could be said to be the 
reciprocal interests of the librarian and the 
public in a given project: the operation of 
the library and the performance of library 
service. 


To create, sustain, and increase the interest 
of the public is a matter of education to a 
great extent, and this educational program 
becomes an important part of the librarian’s 
responsibilities. Her success or failure may 
be influenced by the manner and degree of 
effectiveness with which she promotes public 
relations—education—with the several clas- 
sifications of the public that are, or should be, 
interested in the library and its program. 


Relationship to the Public 


A library without readers would be like a 
theater without an audience. It might be fun 
to run it, but there would be no one there to 
appreciate the effort expended. So it can be 


ott 








assumed the librarian’s first responsibility is 
to build a constituency. 

Keeping in mind the objective of library 
service—to make reading material available 
—-she capitalizes on her knowledge that read- 
ing is good recreation ; that recreation is soci- 
ally important; and oe plans to 
promote circulation. It has said that a 
book on the shelf is a book not read, and al- 
though the varicolored bindings present a 
pretty picture when they are all together, un- 
less those same books are made easily avail- 
able and put into the hands of those waiting 
to read them, their value is negligible. 

In an Army hospital during the war, the 
814 patients were asked to list in the order 
of their importance to them, the things they 
liked best to do in their free time. Seventy- 
five different activities were listed as first 
choice, but reading was in first place by a 
ratio of three to one over the second choice. 
Even in the list of 142 different subjects men- 
tioned as hobbies, reading was in third place, 
only outnumbered by photography and wood- 
work. It was interesting to note that in both 
instances, reading was listed ahead of either 
music, radio, or movies. If this is an indica- 
tion of the general interest in books, the pro- 
motion of circulation is most important. 

Publicizing the program and objectives of 
the library takes almost as many different 
forms as there are libraries, but there are cer- 
tain fundamentals that have been established 
as a result of experience, and these may be 
learned from any one of several good works 
on public relations, or better yet, from the ex- 
cellent Publicity Primer (H. W. Wilson 
Company) devoted exclusively to library 
publicity—the “‘a b c of ‘telling all’ about the 
public library.” 

The librarian, as an individual, has a per- 
sonal responsibility to the public. She should 
affiliate herself with her community through 
intelligent and active participation in public 
and community affairs in such a way that her 
profession is recognized and the library takes 
its rightful place among educational, social, 
and cultural agencies. Often she will need 
and expect library service from the public. 
She places herself in a favorable position to 
request and accept this service if she, in turn, 
eliminates any tendency to remain inconspicu- 
ous in her own little niche, and freely offers 
herself for other public service that may bene- 
fit the community. A “gimme” librarian is 
not too popular. She should plan to give if 
she expects to receive. 
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Relationship to Constituency 


The librarian is not merely a dispensor of 
books, but a person who is interested in the 
interests of others, and who gives impartial 
service to all entitled to use the library. 


There could be some definite ‘‘do’s” and 
“don’t’s” cataloged with her other responsi- 
bilities, and these might include the follow- 
ing: 

Pay heed to physical arrangements, A library 
that is inviting, comfortable, and homelike in ap- 
pearance and atmosphere attracts more users than a 
cold, austere, too-business-like institution. 

Develop in the users a sense of responsibility for 
the protection and preservation of property. How- 
ever, the words carved into the stone on the outside 
of the building spell ‘Public Library,” so, after all, 
this is the users’ property, in a sense, and there 
could be a volume written on the manner in which 
this type of education should be given. It requires 
tact, patience, and diplomacy. 

Always give heed to requests. The librarian 
should not confine herself to the promotion of read- 
ing she thinks is good. Tastes differ, and she might 
be surprised if she made a serious study of the 
reading wants of her constituents. The Army was! 
In one instance a survey disclosed that 57.7 per cent 
of all the patients in a general hospital were re- 
questing nonfiction to read. In a convalescent hos- 
pital of 2,700 patients, the ratio was 35 per cent 
fiction and 65 per cent nonfiction. The faces of the 
uninformed who had stated so emphatically that all 
a soldier would read was a comic, took on a de- 
cidedly crimson hue. 

Treat private information obtained from patrons 
as strictly confidential. 

It is most helpful to write catalog cards in such 
a way that any borrower can understand what they 
mean. 

It is also very helpful, when trying to carry on a 
conversation with a librarian, to have her use such 
terms and words as are known to a nonprofessional. 

Study present and future needs in terms of the 
constituency of this library. The national pattern, 
if there is such a thing, may not exactly fit into this 
specific situation. 

Give careful consideration to the way a borrower 
is treated. The borrower of a library has a better 
idea of the personality of the librarian than the 
librarian has of the borrower. 


Relationship to Administration 


This seems to be the “cross” of so many 
librarians! 

Here the professional and the layman meet 
on what should be common ground, with a 
mutual interest, but the busy professional is 
too often prone to lose patience with the busy 
layman who doesn’t seem to understand the 
ill-prepared technical presentations, couched 
in language as foreign to him as Greek. The 
layman wants to be helpful. He has been 
elected, or selected in some manner, to repre- 
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sent the community in this important project. 
He serves without pay, generally, and for a 
time, at least until he becomes discouraged, 
makes provision in his daily schedule of liv- 
ing, for the necessary time to perform his 
appointed tasks. But he may be entirely un- 
familiar with the new work he has now 
undertaken, and the wise librarian will take 
advantage of the situation and immediately 
start to educate him according to her training 
and superior knowledge of what he should 
do, and how he should do it to be of the 
greatest benefit to her. 

The best way in the world to kill the in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and desire of any layman 
who tries to be helpful, is to treat his efforts 
as a personal affront, or to belittle his sugges- 
tions and recommendations when, generally 
speaking, his only desire is to be of service. 
Of course he doesn’t know as much about it 
as the librarian, but give him credit for try- 
ing. If he doesn’t fully understand what is 
expected of him, that could be the librarian’s 
fault. 

A librarian should “‘go all out” in coopera- 
ting with her board if she expects the board to 
cooperate with her. She is expected to act in 
the advisory capacity of a professional expert 
to the board in recommending programs, 
policies, and changes. The board determines 
what shall be done, and she has the responsi- 
bility of carrying out those decisions. 

In her relationships with her administra- 
tive body, a librarian is responsible for recom- 
mendations for funds, and for appointing, 
promoting, or dismissing members of her 
staff. She recommends plans for staff wel- 
fare and economic security, including insur- 
ance, retirement, credit plan, and others. She 
should promote an annual re-evaluation of 
the salary situation. She decides what is most 
essential and devotes her full force, and di- 
rects the attention of her board to that effort. 

She represents the staff on the board. She 
asks, and insists upon a clearly stated declara- 
tion of policy. She accepts from her board 
the responsibility for maintaining standards 
of behavior. She knows that the public rela- 
tions policy is the joint responsibility of her- 
self and her board and insists on that co- 
operation. 

She has a definite realization that final 
jurisdiction rests in the officially constituted 
governing authority, and she strengthens her 
own position and creates a greater feeling of 
confidence in herself, by cooperating with her 
board in every way possible, so that this be- 
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comes ‘‘our” library and “we” are operating 
it to the best of “our’’ ability for the pleasure 
and benefit of “our” community. 


Relationship to Staff 


The librarian’s relationship to her staff be- 
comes a rather personal and intimate thing. 

She selects the staff on the basis of quali- 
fications and attitudes toward the job, and 
she does everything possible to — favor- 
able working conditions, including giving 
friendly advice and personal guidance. She 
provides inspiration, opportunities for relax- 
ation, and recommends adequate salaries 
commensurate with the job being done. 

She provides in-service training in such 
matters as punctuality and regularity of at- 
tendance; proper dress; personal hygiene; 
and professional etiquette. She encourages 
those with suitable and special aptitudes ; dis- 
courages the continuance of the unfit; trains 
each member for a higher and better-paying 
job; and develops initiative and a sense of 
responsibility in the entire staff. 

The delegation of authority commensurate 
with responsibility results in greater har- 
mony, an increased knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the librarian’s own problems, and a 
greater desire and inclination on the part of 
the staff to meet those problems collectively. 
In fact, it makes of the librarian a member 
in good standing of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of the “He Who.” (“He Who 
gets ten men to work is greater than He Who 
does the work of ten men.’’) 

Finally, the librarian owes it to her staff to 
encourage them, by example, to take an active 
part in community life; to give credit when 
credit is due for accomplishment; to co- 
operate with them courteously; and, above 
all, to substitute leadership for drivership. 


Relationship to Self 


What about the librarian’s own personal 
and private life? 

Rather a delicate subject for a mere layman 
to comment on, but having gone this far, the 
thinking might just as well be completed. 

To this layman, it seems there are a few 
things in connection with this phase of pub- 
lic relations that might be mentioned. 

A librarian should have a “‘sincere belief and a 
critical interest in the library profession.” She 


should ‘‘recognize librarianship as an educational 
profession, and realize that the growing effective- 


(Continued on page 517) 
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Public Relations and Adult Education“ 


By Charlotte 


AMERICAN librarians have a great op- 
portunity in the next few years to take 
an important part in a great movement that 
is now developing in this country—the de- 
velopment of adult group discussion. 

When I was in college I worked on a tele- 
phone switchboard; and a veteran operator 
who worked with me once told me that, if 
you had a telephone in your hand, there 
wasn’t anything you couldn’t find out. Some- 
how a library impresses me as one of the cen- 
tral switchboards in our vast American system 
of communication—a means by which, if one 
will search and dig hard enough, one can dig 
out practically anything important that has 
ever been printed. The library does seem to 
be the central exchange in many communities 
for adult education; the library is the ex- 
change center of information about people 
and our way of life and all the changes that 
are going on in it. 

In this connection I know that some of 
you are working toward expanding the role 
of the library to keeping not only the printed 
word but also many other kinds of records. 
There are now developing such things as li- 
braries of musical recordings ; libraries of fine 
photographs; and libraries of strip films, 
movies of science, of historical events, and 
personages, and documentary films. 


All these things are opportunities for the 
modern up-to-date American library, and you 
librarians, as supervisors of the central 
switchboard of adult education, will see to 
it that not only the printed word is used to 
disseminate knowledge, but also that all the 
new modern media is used. It is well to re- 
member that many of them are faster and 
more effective than the printed word. 


But this is not the main point of what I 
have to say. It isn’t the matter of new media, 
new types of records, recordings, and docu- 
ments, and their custody, that I want to go 
into. It isn’t this aspect of adult education 
as an opportunity for the modern American 
library, that I want to stress. The field that 
I'm most interested in—the field in which, 
as a member of the public relations staff of 





* Talk given at the Library Public Relations Council 
meeting in New York City, April 8, 1947. 

+ Consultant in Adult Education, Public Relations De- 
partment, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
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the Standard Oil Company I specialize —the 
field in which I am most hopeful that you 
librarians and your libraries will soon be tak- 
ing a prominent part—is the rapidly growing 
field of group discussion. 

The formal subject of my talk today is 
“Public Relations and Adult Education.” 
And there is more than meets the eye and ear 
in the juxtaposition of these two subjects. 
They are not two unrelated matters thrown 
together. There is a close relation between 
them—and it is a relation that is now grow- 
ing more obvious every day. For public rela- 
tions, in its largest sense or when it is con- 
ceived and imagined in its social sense, is a 
form of adult education. Its goal is to inform 
the adult population of this country about 
many things they do not know or understand. 
The public relations programs of American 
industry are essentially aimed at educating 
the American public as to the role, the job, 
and the function that American industry per- 
forms for it; just as the public relations pro- 
gram of American libraries, if there is such, 
would be essentially aimed at educating the 
American adult public as to the role, the job, 
the function that libraries perform for it. 


Recent Development 


Now it was not always this way. It is only 
recently that we have begun to see that public 
relations is aimed at adult education. And 
it has only begun to be obvious as both public 
relations and adult education have developed, 
in the last ten or twenty years, out of what 
we might call their swaddling clothes. For 
both adult education and public relations 
have been growing fast, in recent years, and 
in order to get to the matter of discussion 
groups, I want to review briefly how they've 
grown. 

As you'll recall—for librarians were pio- 
neers in the history of adult education—adult 
education as recently as the 1920's largely 
meant long lectures such as the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston lectures on Shakespeare; or 
vocational classes in sewing, millinery, or 
typing, for the poor workingwoman; or a 
little later, handcraft classes in weaving or 
stained glass; or language classes for the 
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foreign-born ; and perhaps, classes on things 
like current affairs and current theater. That 
was what I would call the “‘listen-and-learn” 
era of adult education. Lecture classes at the 
Lyceum, or Bible classes at the YWCA. 

The past of public relations was not so 
social-minded, or high-minded, perhaps I 
might say, as the past of adult: education. 
The public relations policies of American in- 
dustry today are getting quite dignified, and 
quite social-minded, and quite pure. But the 
sweetness and light which American indus- 
try’s public relations programs now emanate 
has somewhat the same aura as the righteous- 
ness of a Salvation Army convert. It is right- 
eous enough; and sincere. But “the public 
be served” policy of today is the child born 
in travail from yesterday's policy of “the 
public be damned.” 


Specifically, in the old days there were only 
two kinds of public relations. One was to 
get into the papers—by any kind of publicity 
stunt, crazy, clever, dignified, or undignified. 
The other—and the one that most American 
industrial managements preferred — was to 
keep out of the papers, to keep out of sight, 
to stay silent behind closed doors, to say 
nothing—in short, so far as the great Ameri- 
can consuming public was concerned, the firm 
policy of the great majority of American in- 
dustrial managements was to “treat "em wel 
—and tell ‘em nothing.” 

The depression and the New Deal brought 
a tude awakening from the error of this 
“silence is safest” policy of ‘‘It’s none of your 
business.” And the public relations policy 
of most American business has now made an 
almost complete reversal, instead is run 
largely on the principle of the goldfish bowl. 
Today your typical corporation management 
runs on the idea of “full disclosure’’—that 
the best way to deal with the public, the best 
public relations, is to tell all, answer all ques- 
tions (if possible)—and to get acquainted, 
and get into social circulation—getting to 
know all sorts of people and getting them to 
know you. 


So now I come to the point where these 
two once unrelated subjects—public relations 
and adult education—have come into focus; 
have reached the same point: the point of 
group discussions. 

Today the concept of adult education has 
changed tremendously from the “listen and 
learn” philosophy of the old-fashioned sew- 
ing class and Victorian lecture hall. It has 
developed the new idea of talking things 
over and talking things out in groups. So 
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adult education has now come to the focus 
of group discussion. 


Common Ground 


And business managements who are pub- 
lic-relations-minded now feel it necessary to 
come down out of the ivory tower and sit 
down in discussion with other people like 
educators, labor leaders, ministers, and so on. 
So they've sent people from their executive 
staffs to such erences and discussion 
groups as those of the Wellesley Institute 
of Social Progress, the S Institute of 
Community Leadership, and the Stanford 
(California) seminars. So public relations 
as well as adult education has come to the 
focus of group discussion. Some business 
managements are, in fact, not only taking 
part in discussion groups, but sponsoring 
them. 

For example, in Philadelphia, the vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Company of 
Pennsylvania, every other month invites rep- 
resentatives from education, labor (both AFL 
and CIO), ministers, and other businessmen, 
to discuss current problems. These groups 
are informal, and the meetings are informal. 
Everything is arranged so that those who take 
part can talk freely. No records are kept— 
everything is off the record. And for this 
very reason, that everybody can and does 
speak out freely, a great deal is learned, and 
the members of the group have acquired 
mutual respect for each other as well as 
understanding, diverse as are their profes- 
sions and personal viewpoints. 

Now the discussion group is a growing 
thing in postwar America for this reason: 
The industrial process of today, by its special- 
ization, tends to separate group from group, 
neighbor from neighbor, class from class, and 
specialist from specialist. The specialist be- 
comes a lonely man. They say of a specialist 
that he is a person who knows more and more 
about less and less; and it is also true that he 
is a person who comes to know more and 
more about his friends and colleagues and 
less and less about the rest of the world; he 
knows about them from what he reads in the 
papers or hears on the radio—but you only 
really know people by meeting them. 


Yet though modern specialization makes 
us more and more isolated emotionally and 
intellectually from each other, yet at the same 
time it makes us more and more dependent on 
each other—and that means we are constantly 
more needful of mutual toleration and accept- 
ance and understanding of each other. 
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Why Discussion Groups? 


So, in this specialized world, we get to feel- 
ing as Charles Lamb did when he saw a 
stranger walking down the street. He said 
to his friend, “I don’t like that man.” ““Why 
not?’ asked his friend. “Because I don’t 
know him.” And that’s why discussion 
groups are being born, all over this country. 

It wasn’t always this way. In the early 
days of America there was plenty of group 
discussion, group talking-things-over, group 
participation. It came naturally. You have 
books and stories in the stacks of your librar- 
ies that tell about the old husking bees and 
quilting parties and town meetings. Neigh- 
bors got together, and had a chance to ex- 
change ideas, and rub off the rough spots and 
sharp angles of mutual distrust. But now this 
is gone, with the growth of our industrial 
civilization ; and somebody, somehow, has to 
replace it. And that’s why we have discussion 
groups. 

We have to make a conscious effort to 
bridge the gaps between the specialized 
groups in our society; to go out of our way if 
necessary, to bring about situations and ar- 
range places where people of different points 
of view can get together to exchange their 
experiences and feelings and knowledge. 
Somebody has to make a conscious effort if 
the isolation and loneliness and distrust, that 
arises out of the very being of modern spe- 
cialized industrial society, is to be taken care 
of, and not allowed to wreck us. 

Fortunately, somebody ‘s making this con- 
scious effort—in fact, a great many people 
are. To give you some examples. Last year 
the Adult Education Council of New York 
City promoted a program of Veteran-Civilian 
Discussion Groups all over New York City. 
All kinds of people came to these groups and 
talked about all kinds of things. And I 
understand that some of these group meet- 
ings were held in libraries. 

Then there is the New York State Citizens 
Council. This group is a cross section repre- 
sentation in the state, of state departments of 
education, agriculture, and the like, of col- 
leges, cooperative leagues, housing councils, 
and representatives of local citizens councils, 
CIO, AFL, Committee of Economic Develop- 
ment, etc. Its purpose is to sponsor growth 
of local citizens councils and provide leader- 
ship training through summer institutes at 
the universities in the state, using workshop 
and discussion-group techniques. 
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Then there is the informal group in a smal! 
New Hampshire town, which you might call 
a community council. The townsmen thought 
their Charnber of Commerce had degenerated 
into old age, so they got together to get a ball 
field and a swimming hole fixed up near the 
town for the kids. They also started an edu- 
cational campaign on health. As a result the 
Blue Cross plan has helped many town folk. 
(One says to one’s self, should the Chamber 
of Commerce have done this anyway? What 
have ball parks and hospitalization to do with 
the Chamber of Commerce? Just so you may 
be asking yourself what has the library to do 
with getting people together for a discussion 
group?) 

Another adult education group has formed 
in a small settlement of natives—where there 
is no library. The people live in the pictur- 
esque valley of Los Alamos and undoubtedly 
they like being away from noise and lots of 
people. Then suddenly they had the world 
brought smack up against them in a big way 
for Los Alamos was the testing area for the 
atomic bomb. What did these 24 think 
they needed to know when they formed a 
discussion group? In what reference library 
would they have found it? Perhaps they 
wanted to know the relationship of their 
knowledge and thoughts to the new happen- 
ings around them. They got together to talk 
it over. Perhaps someone quoted Spengler, 
someone else the science columnist, and some- 
one else the Bible, and they may have con- 
cluded that all is vanity even the cool and 
quiet nature of this tucked-away valley. 

So, I could go on and tell you of the Na- 
tional Policy Committee which meets in key 
cities over the country representing labor, 
management, education, ministers, etc., dis- 
cussing national questions; the Institute of 
Social Relations, which has paid workers in 
five large cities and is organizing discussion 
and action groups of a cross section of opin- 
ion; the Columbia Town Meeting of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with the highest Hooper rating 
for its kind of program in its area; there is 
a new program coming on ABC, “The Town 
Speaks” ; (an excellent discussion on the air 
is “Author Meets Critic’—the kind of pro- 
gram a library might have dreamed up). 

To take you further afield, I will mention 
the Committee for Kentucky, the Backyards 
Organization of Chicago, and the business- 
man-professor discussion groups at Stanford 
University, California, the Community Dis- 
cussion groups in Peoria, Illinois, initiated 
by a business executive. And, back again to 
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mention the Citizens Council in Schenectady, 
New York, which supplies discussion mate- 
rial, speakers, films, records on many subjects 
to hundreds of local program groups each 
year. This council helped with the first test- 
ing of the General Electric opinion meter, a 
fascinating new gadget for registering visible 
reactions of an audience as to feeling for or 
against a question under discussion, and how 
strongly for and against. 

The number of these community adult edu- 
cation groups is increasing rapidly. They are 
springing up everywhere. In fact, there is 
such a wave of them that it is a movement. 
They have a variety of forms and functions. 
They take the form of community councils, 
state planning commissions, radio town 
meetings, newspaper forums, etc. They are 
essentially made up of people of different 
points of view, getting together to talk things 
over. 

What is the role of the libraries in all this 
development of group discussions? Libraries 
must grow and change, just as public rela- 
tions has grown and changed, and adult edu- 
cation has grown and changed—and every- 
thing else grows and changes. ‘The best 
service you can give the public and your com- 
munity is to think ahead of them and be pre- 
pared to offer services by the time the public 
has become aware that it wants or needs 
them.” 

For after all, libraries have been pioneers, 
in the past. Businessmen, doctors, ministers, 
professors, wage earners, isolated from each 
other professionally and emotionally, need 
some common meeting ground. Someone 
must make the conscious effort to get them 
together. And for this the library is ideally 
equipped, either as a place to meet, as a staff 
to promote people’s getting together, or as- 
sisting with material and aids of all kinds 
when asked, or offering them. 

The chief role of the library, it seems to 
me, is that of the catalyst. In the refining 
end of the oil industry we use certain things 
called “catalysts,” to refine our raw materials. 
A catalyst is something which makes possible 
a chemical process, and in fact actually takes 
part in it—yet is not itself affected, or does 
not become a part of the final product. It has 
been sometimes called a “chemical parson” ; 
it is necessary for the marriage of some chem- 
ical affinities, yet is not itself involved. With 
these catalysts our refiners can take the crud- 
est of heavy oils, and break and reform them 
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into fine new chemical combinations like 100- 
octane gasoline, like the basic ingredients of 
synthetic rubber, like the synthetic ingredi- 
ents of lubricating oils. 


Surely the American library can play a new 
role, in adult education of postwar America, 
as a powerful catalyst to help to bring about 
the slow (not quick) emotional changes by 
which we can, in this great nation, in spite of 
all the specialization that industry requires, 
still retain that mutual tolerance and mutual 
acceptance which this nation must have to 
remain a free society of free men and women. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


(Continued from page 513) 
ness of service is dependent upon the librarian’s 
own development.” 

She should create her own opportunities for self- 
development through in-service training, further 
education, professional reading and activities, and 
professional and educational affiliations. 

She must fully realize that “librarians who do 
not read widely and with discrimination cannot 
lead their constituencies to do that which they do 
not do.” 

She must have a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of her associates. 

Her conduct should be such as to maintain public 
esteem for the library, and for library work, bxt, 
she should try to lead a normal personal life, with- 
out boring her friends with her job; without letting 
her friends bore her with her job; and without 
being a librarian in either the drawing room or the 
barroom. 

It would seem, then, that from the view- 
point of a layman, the attributes of a good 
librarian are: She must be an architect, an 
interior decorator, a purchasing agent, a 
schoolteacher to her staff, and advisor to 
and a diplomat with her governing body, an 
active participant in community affairs, a 
leader, a coordinator, a good listener, a per- 
son capable of properly interpreting the 
efforts of untutored laymen in her behalf, 
a friend to all, and just a Good Guy, gener- 
ally. 

She should try to keep all these responsi- 
bilities, and many more, in perfect balance, 
and not permit the important things to be- 
come secondary to the unimportant, as in the 
case of the little man who made a practice 
of walking across the ceiling of the barroom. 
This accomplishment, however, was invati- 
ably lost sight of due to the fact that he 
habitually left the door open when he left 
the room. 


May all librarians, good and bad, forgive 
this layman for his temerity! 
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Are Librarians Good Employers? 


By Evelyn H. Allen * 


N® very long ago I had the pleasant ex- 

perience of talking to five very attrac- 
tive young women who “loved their work.” 
They were not librarians. They were between 
the ages of twenty-two and twenty-eight years 
old. They could have been whistled at by any 
sailor and could have held their own under 
any circumstance. Two of them were college 
graduates, one was a graduate of a junior 
college, and the other two were boarding- 
school graduates. 


Because they talked about their work, were 
enthusiastic enough about it to bring it up 
at a social gathering, I tried to find out why. 
Three of them had long hours of commuting, 
their day began at 7:30 in the morning and 
they rarely got home before 7:45 at night. 
One was modeling and selling sport clothes 
for one of the better Fifth Avenue shops. As 
she was an extremely intelligent girl, I asked 
her how she could be satisfied under such 
grim conditions to give so much of her time 
to what seemed on the surface a trivial occu- 
pation. But it was not, not at all, the way she 
saw it. She loved clothes, she loved to handle 
them, she loved what they “did” to people, 
she loved people, and she liked to sell. She 
was undecided whether to go to night school 
and take dress designing or to take courses 
in merchandising, but she planned in spite of 
her long day at work to study at night too. 
Such was her enthusiasm. for her work. 

Would librarians, if met an enthu- 
siastic young person who loved books, loved 
to handle them, loved “what they did to 
people,” risk employing her in our libraries 
on just that basis? 

Another girl filed stencils all day at the 
Reader's Digest. She liked the hours, the 
conditions under which she worked. She 
could ride, walk, enjoy the country by day- 
light in both summer and winter. She could 
pursue her favorite pastime, music, when 
she was through work. The short hours, the 
benefits, the bonuses, gave her time (she was 
through work at 3:30 every afternoon) and 
money to live the kind of life she wanted to 
live at home. She had no big dream about a 
future but she crammed into each day a lot 
of living. 





* Librarian, Pleasantville, New York, Library. 


Could librarians fill a clerical position and 
arrange hours and conveniences that would 
make the drudgery of filing incidental in 
living? 

One girl worked in a law office where she 
was employed in title-searching. She, too, 
had long commuting hours and I suggested 
reference work in a public library must be a 
lot like her work. Did she ever think of the 
pleasure of the “hunt and the chase” in a 
library where tracing down a bit of informa- 
tion gives such satisfaction? She frankly 
said she would not like it, libraries were 
stuffy places to work. Where she was, she 
could stop, smoke a cigarette, or get a coke 
when she had been working under pressure. 
She worked with men who were probably just 
as crotchety as women but she could snap 
back at them if they snapped at her and they 
rather liked it. Would we as librarians stand 
on our dignity or would we have a humorous 
retort for a bit of impertinence? 

Another girl was a private secretary who 
liked her job because it was all hers. She was 
responsible to one person only, she knew and 
understood her employer’s business which 
she had made her business too. She was al- 
lowed to make decisions and she had respon- 
sibility. Are librarians, in delegating work, 
willing to allow decisions to be made by the 
employees? Do we encourage them to take 
responsibility or don’t we trust them? 

The fifth girl was a general handy man on 
the staff of a small country weekly newspaper. 
She reported and she’ was a rewrite man be- 
sides. She occasionally did editorials and ran 
a column of her own. The paper had a defi- 
nite political policy and she attended political 
meetings and felt like a crusader. Had she 
ever considered publicity for a public library ? 
No, never—there was not enough variety in 
the material to be publicized. The atmos- 
phere of the library was too serene. You 
couldn’t report on what so and so.was read- 
ing while you could report on what so and so 
was wearing at a wedding and unless you 
wanted to make a political ball out of the 
library, you had better not make it a contro- 
versial subject. No, she saw no prospects or 
fun in handling library publicity. 

But the startling thing as I recalled this 
conversation later was that no one spoke of 
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money or salaries as a reason for not work- 
ing in libraries. So I concluded that money 
was not the only deterrent in securing an 
adequate library staff. 


One of the reasons that librarians are not 
good employers is that they are always on the 
defensive. No one who is on the defensive 
can be a good leader or a Few have 
been sufficiently recognized outside of their 
own profession. It had been difficult to im- 
press upon even educational and political or- 
ganizations that the institutions we adminis- 
ter are an educational necessity and logically 
depend on adequate public support. Often 
we find it difficult to impress our own trustees 
with the scope of our work, and the intelli- 
gence it takes to accomplish it. 

How can librarians inspire those who work 
for them when they are not sure of their own 
status ? 


Added to this problem of the struggle for 
recognition, we now have the menace of 
standardization. Standardization has been a 
negative factor in recruiting librarians. The 
college degree, any degree, B.S. or B.A. from 
any college, is generally required now for 
library training. It has become more power- 
ful in our selection than anything else. 
People who have a love and a knowledge of 
literature and language and history and 
music and art and philosophy, people who 
are sure of themselves socially, people of in- 
tegrity, resourcefulness, and imagination to 
my knowledge have often been barred from 
library schools without that college degree, 
or when they have been accepted, they have 
been shelved in their careers until they ac- 
quire it. Those of us who were inspired by 
some of the big people in library work, those 
people who actually built the profession, are 
aware that there were few college degrees 
among them and we resent this requirement. 
No college degree guarantees culture, nor is 
it related at all to how a graduate speaks, 
dresses, laughs, or frowns at a library prob- 
lem or a library patron, or whether he cares 
to or can participate in the life of the com- 
munity he serves. Our educational require- 
ments to date have not even raised us to the 
same level as the teachers, they have not im- 
pressed the city fathers, the public, or even 
the trustees. 


We do not need to lower our standard in 
education necessarily but we do need to con- 
sider what education really is, and we do need 
to raise our standards in personnel. We ac- 
cepted public relations as a subject for study 
but public relations is as dependent on per- 
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sonal relations as a menu is dependent on the 
food it lists. We use graphs and charts to 
put over our services and our needs to the 
public, but if we do not have the knowledge, 
wisdom, and understanding—the food—to 
give our patrons, and attractive personnel to 
serve it. the charts and the graphs become as 
flyspecked and dull as an old menu in a 
shoddy restaurant. 

There once was a librarian who had 
worked in a coke and coal industry, had been 
a surveyor, a civil engineer, and a lawyer. 
He has a little over a page in the Dictionary 
of American Biography which says of him, 
“He had no specific training for librarian- 
ship and needed none.” He has left us The 
Library Primer which was a standard text- 
book for years. Perhaps his greatest contri- 
bution to library work was his belief that 
“the worth of a book is in its use.” John 
Cotton Dana’s place in our special hall of 
fame can never be questioned. 

But this is not the place to air our pro- 
found discouragement with so-called higher 
education. This is the time to take stock of 
what we have to offer and to scrutinize care- 
fully ourselves as employers and representa- 
tives of our profession. Even if we are handi- 
capped by standardization we can still select 
and stimulate our personnel. 

An employer must create a desire in his 
employees to work with him. They must 
have confidence in the employer's judgment, 
integrity, knowledge, and in his support in 
professional or personal difficulties. The em- 
ployees should be able to catch the employer's 
enthusiasm for the work as a whole. This 
they cannot do with an inflexible schedule. 
How many of us share the library’s problems 
with the staff, or do we save that for the 
board meeting? Do we talk over our ideas 
and plans, and not only talk but listen? Do 
we see that the trustees are acquainted with 
the staff and their achievements? Do we say: 
“Our Miss Arnold is an authority on nature 
books, I don’t know much about them. Do 
go consult her,” or are we afraid to admit we 
don’t know much about nature books? Do 
we make the work stimulating if not excit- 
ing? Can we create an atmosphere under 
which it is fun to work? Do we reduce hours 
when we cannot pay adequate salaries for 
those hours? 

Are we as poor at selecting our. material 
for librarianship as we are in fostering and 
stimulating the material we have found? Are 
we as good as that authority on personnel 
who says “Employees must be recognized” ? 
Are we good employers? 
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The Beginning Professional Looks 
at His Library 


By Gilmore Carroll Aarestad * 


i the face of a still prevailing critical 
shortage of professionally trained librar- 
ians, individuals responsible for recruiting 
new personnel are vitally concerned with the 
factors which are decisive in determining the 
kind of library in which the beginning pro- 
fessional would like to commence his career. 
The viewpoints of one who has recently en- 
tered the profession may be of some aid to 
those who are still engaged in the rather ex- 
citing task of hiring new staff members. 
From year to year it would seem that cer- 
tain social and economic factors are always 
prevalent in influencing the inexperienced 
librarian in his choice of library. Present 
opinion indicates that a considerable number 
of last year’s library school graduates were 
somewhat more mature than in previous 
years. The conclusion of the war gave vet- 
erans their first opportunity to enroll in li- 
brary school. Their military service may have 
delayed the start of their professional educa- 
tion anywhere from three to five years. But 
possibly more typical among library school 
enrollees were those students who had ob- 
tained a variety of experiences in numerous 
war activities, in business institutions, in 
schools as teachers, or in libraries as non- 
professionals. Their library school education 
had also been delayed for a number of years. 
Perhaps in the minority were those students 
who had entered library school directly after 
gtaduation from college the previous June. 


Influencing Factors 


If these three groups were characteristic 
of library schools in general, then one cannot 
overlook the influence of maturity, the im- 
portance of past experiences, and extent of 
academic education in the attitude of the new 
professional as he considers accepting a posi- 
tion. In addition, one should not overlook 
nor underestimate the part played by the li- 
brary school itself. Personal contacts with 
stimulating and sympathetic instructors, re- 
quired professional courses, and wide read- 
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ings in the field of library literature all make 
and leave their mark on the beginning li- 
brarian. 


Beginner’s Choice 


Influenced by maturity, by the kinds and 
types of his past experiences, by the extent 
and breadth of his academic education as well 
as by his library school, the about-to-be pro- 
fessional views the library in which he would 
like to work critically and realistically. And 
with hundreds of existing library vacancies, 
he can well afford to be critical and realistic. 
He does not, however, expect to find the ideal 
library. Like the famous Alice, he knows 
“There’s no such thing!” Furthermore, while 
in library school, he has been reminded con- 
stantly that the techniques and procedures he 
has acquired will have to be adjusted to the 
library in which he commences his career. 
And the more serious he is about his profes- 
sion, the more critical he is certain to be. The 
beginning professional is also objective 
enough to realize that his library school train- 
ing has not made him a finished product; 
rather it has enabled him to gain the neces- 
sary background for his career as well as to 
obtain his ticket of admission to the profes- 
sion, the essential B.L.S. 

The serious minded beginner would, in 
many instances, like to continue his profes- 
sional education while in his new position. 
While formal in-training classes would in 
many situations be an impossibility, there is 
much to be gained by participating in as many 
varied library experiences and activities as 
possible. In this respect, the small library has 
an advantage. The fact that one can obtain 
an over-all type of professional experience in 
many small libraries suggests an appeal that 
may have been neglected in the past. 

Although most graduates are confronted 
with the necessity of accepting a specialized 
position, all are not yet positive as to their 
fields of specialization. There are always, of 
course, those fortunate individuals who know 
exactly what type of library work will suit 
them best. Most beginning professionals, 
and particularly those who desire a well 
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rounded professional background, will wel- 
come all opportunities to obtain diversified 
library experiences. 

As he looks at his library, he knows very 
well the necessity for improving his cultural 
and professional background. Will he be al- 
lowed some library time to work on an ad- 
vanced degree? Will he be kept informed of 
all the opportunities to enlarge his back- 
ground by means of lectures, plays, concerts, 
recitals, exhibits, and the like? Will he be 
permitted to read a few professional journals 
on library time? And will he have a fair op- 
portunity to read some of the new books or 
must he wait until all patrons have been satis- 
fied and in the meantime be content with a 
second-hand knowledge derived from the re- 
view periodicals and jacket blurbs? Will he 
be encouraged to attend and to participate in 
professional organizations? That a reason- 
able amount of library time be allowed for 
such activities does not seem preposterous to 
the beginning professional. 


Colleagues 


Another factor which affects the beginning 
professional in selecting his library is the 
kind or kinds of personnel with whom he 
must work. He hopes that he will find col- 
leagues who are stimulating, professionally 
minded, helpful, and congenial. Whenever 
ey he would like to meet the staff mem- 

ts of the institution in which he may be 
considering accepting a position. And un- 
questionably the staff, too, would like to meet 
any prospective additions to the library. 
Granted that any beginner is an object of 
curiosity, he is equally curious about the staff 
with whom he may join forces. Actually the 
new professional hopes to find staff members 
who are proud of being librarians, who radi- 
ate enthusiasm for their work, and who are 
utterly lacking in a defeatist or apologetic 
attitude toward their profession. More ma- 
ture staff members, who have had years of 
professional experience, can be tremendously 
influential in shaping the attitude of the new 
librarian toward his work. 

But the staff member who will receive the 
most searching scrutiny from a candidate for 
a position will usually be the head librarian. 
Previous to any interview, his biography will 
have been carefully perused in biographical 
aids ranging from Who's Who in Library 
Service to Who's Who. In addition his 
standing, as well as that of the institution 
which he heads, will have been appraised 
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from as many angles as possible. And since 
it is not yet customary for head librarians to 
submit their credentials to prospective em- 
ployees, the beginning professional has no 
other recourse. While it may hold true that a 
national reputation may frighten a few timid 
souls, the realistic beginner, and he is by no 
means to be considered an opportunist, is 
quite aware of the challenge as well as per- 
sonal value which may result from joining 
the staff of a librarian who has gained a repu- 
tation in the profession. Perhaps with Toyn- 
bee the library school graduate agrees that 
“The sterner the challenge the finer the re- 
sponse,” and for the time being at least re- 
fuses to agree that there is “such a thing as a 
challenge too severe to evoke a response.” 

Closely allied with the kind of personnel 
with whom one is to work are certain aspects 
of a library which one may term atmosphere. 
While in library school, the prospective li- 
brarian has been made well aware of general 
library working conditions. But as he surveys 
the institution in which he might work, he 
would like to know if a congenial work at- 
mosphere prevails. Is there freedom from 
nervous tension because of supervision which 
is neither beneficial nor helpful? Is one al- 
lowed sufficient time to do his work well? 
The inexperienced librarian knows he will 
make many mistakes. But are conditions such 
that mistakes can be reduced to a minimum ? 
And how about the ever welcome fifteen- or 
twenty-minute relief periods in the morning 
and afternoon? Will there be time to saunter 
out to sip a coke, to drink a cup of coffee, or 
to smoke a cigarette? Perhaps the quickest 
way to discourage the library school graduate 
from accepting a position is to mention the 
fact that the library is so understaffed it is 
necessary for staff members to do a certain 
amount of routine, clerical work at home 
after library hours. 


Adjustment Period 


As the beginning professional surveys his 
library, he is also aware that wherever he 
ventures to start his career, he will go through 
a period of adjustment, a period during 
which he will attempt to fit himself emotion- 
ally, psychologically, and intellectually to his 
position. This period can be eased as well as 
shortened if some preparations have been 
made to orient the newcomer. Larger librar- 
ies usually provide for this contingency, but 
it is equally important in smaller city and 
college libraries. Sometimes the problem can 
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be solved by turning the new professional 
over to a staff member who becomes respon- 
sible for making his new colleague familiar 
with the library policies, the history of the 
library, the story behind its special collec- 
tions, and all other pertinent facts. Helpful 
as all this may be, one’s first few days in a 
new situation are somewhat bewildering, and 
in addition to being given all this essential 
information orally, a printed account would 
be helpful indeed. One’s adjustment to his 
new position will also be aided considerably 
if he is not relegated to clerical work a greater 
portion of the day. The beginning profes- 
sional, while willing to do his fair share of 
clerical work, wants and likes to feel that the 
work he is doing is important, worth while, 
and of a professional nature. 


Librarians’ Status 


If the beginning professional should be 
considering joining the staff of a college li- 
brary, he undoubtedly will be concerned with 
whether or not the staff is granted faculty 
status. As it is not unusual for library school 
graduates to hold master’s degrees before ob- 
taining their library degrees, they are justified 
in feeling that they deserve a status compar- 
able with faculty members with similar de- 
grees. While the individual himself may gain 
very little if anything by being accorded fac- 
ulty standing, he feels that the library pro- 
fession as a whole will benefit by such recog- 
nition. 

At first glance, one might assume that the 
matter of salary plays the major role in in- 
fluencing the prospective professional in his 
choice of library. While a satisfactory start- 
ing salary, commensurate with the cost of 
living and on a par with other beginning 
professional salaries is expected and desired, 
the institution offering the highest salaries 
may not necessarily secure the particular can- 
didates it would like. Any library, however, 
which can present a classification and pay 
plan will attract and interest an ambitious li- 
brarian who has an eye to the future. During 
his library school training he has been well 
indoctrinated with the value and necessity of 
such schedules. For his future planning, a 
knowledge of his financial and professional 
expectations is essential. Although the ques- 
tion of salary will always be one of the prime 
factors in determining in what kind of library 
one is to start his career, it is not the decisive 
factor. The institution which can offer the 
recent graduate an attractive and interesting 
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professional future as well as an opportunity 
to obtain varied, practical experience may ob- 
tain personnel at beginning salaries some- 
what lower than could be obtained elsewhere. 
There is no doubt that those libraries which 
have a classification and pay plan will have 
the least difficulty in securing the better quali- 
fied personnel. The beginning + agen 
is firmly convinced that the profession must 
and will have to pay satisfactory salaries if it 
is to be on a par and compete with other pro- 
fessions for adequately qualified staff mem- 
bers. At this point one might also mention 
the importance of geographical location in 
the eyes of one about to accept a position. 
Even though the library in Stump, Wyoming, 
may be willing to pay an inexperienced be- 
ginner $3,000 a year, one might prefer to 
stay in the Middle West for $2,400. 

Although library positions may be plenti- 
ful, living quarters are not. At some time 
during his school career, the future librarian 
will have to decide whether he has the forti- 
tude to accept the exact position he wants 
despite the Fact that he has been informed 
that the housing situation is next to impos- 
sible. Most libraries will, of course, do their 
utmost to aid new personnel to find rooms, 
houses, or apartments. But to most beginning 
professionals what appears to be an impos- 
sible housing situation will not deter him 
from accepting a position in the library of his 
choice. Once on the job, he is quite confident 
he can “‘beat’’ the housing shortage. 

It is well that those about to undertake 
their library careers should be somewhat 
idealistic. And undoubtedly some of the 
ideas advanced in this discussion may appear 
at first glance to be far beyond the realm of 
possibility. Perhaps more experienced librar- 
ians, who have the patience to read this ar- 
ticle, may feel inclined to agree with one of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson's characters who 
said, ‘Terence, this is foolish stuff.” 


As the beginning professional looks at his 
library, he recalls that his is a relatively young 
profession. He knows that considerable 
strides have been made and that certain ob- 
stacles have been successfully surmounted. 
Yet there is a vast amount of work to be ac- 
complished before librarianship will have 
reached what he considers a satisfactory 
status. And given the opportunity, either 
singly or through his professional organiza- 
tions, he would like to participate in the im- 
provement and advancement of his profes- 
sion. 
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The Forgotten Supervisor 
By Lellia S. McLaughlin * 


6 Bers utge for superhuman ability to pro- 

duce, during the war years, brought an 
awareness that machines alone could not do 
the job. It took the human element at its very 
best. This awareness brought into the lime- 
light the fact that the human element had its 
two major divisions—the supervisor and the 
supervised—and the emphasis was put on the 
rights of the supervised, since he was the one 
who had direct contact with the machines 
which were to turn out the tools for winning 
the war. 


Up to the Supervisor 


If the supervised were dissatisfied, produc- 
tion was hindered in proportion. It was up 
to the supervisor to use every means of psy- 
chology, judgment, and whatever knowledge 
of human nature he may have acquired, to 
iron out personnel wrinkles as fast as they 
appeared. The burden of responsibility was 
his—and the urge born of a desperate need 
made him rise to the heights of patience to 
fulfill that responsibility to the best of his 
ability. 

That crisis is over and we are at what we 
hope is a place for long-range visioning 
toward happy personnel relations and a 
proper degree of efficiency. To accomplish 
this, all wheels must be well oiled, the larger 
ones as well as the smaller. The power in- 
herent within the big wheels will hold out 
for a time with little oil, but the time comes 
when they too must be free from friction to 
do their best work. 


Can one put one’s finger on the place of 
most damage done by an inefficient, un- 
skilled, disgruntled, or misfit library assistant, 
clerk, typist, or page? Comment is usually 
made on the poor workmanship turned out 
by such an individual. The cataloging is done 
poorly, the filing is incorrect, or, whatever 
the job may be, it is being done unsatisfac- 
torily. But has anyone considered the effect 
of such a person on the supervisor or reviser, 
as the case may be? The most accurate re- 
viser and the most skillful supervisor is 
bound to be less accurate and less skillful 
when emotionally upset and hampered by an 
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inefficient or uncooperative assistant. In turn 
his frayed nerves will reflect on all whom he 
supervises. 

It would seem that another of the chief 
considerations in insuring efficient supervi- 
sion should be that harmonious personalities 
work together, particularly as supervised and 
supervisor. When personalities clash in such 
relationships, the value of each to the institu- 
tion should be weighed and the one of least 
value either be changed to another position 
in the institution or released, but never would 
it seem advisable that the two should con- 
tinue to work together. 

As a tule the unskillful or disgruntled 
assistant will in time remove himself from 
the picture of his own accord and the super- 
visor will continue in the hope that another 
such experience may never arise, but the emo- 
tional damage may be beyond complete repair 
and the work of the library will suffer accord- 
ingly long after the cause has been forgotten. 

It would seem that the safe and sound 
policy would be to separate incompatible per- 
sonalities as soon as the incompatability be- 
comes apparent rather than go on in the 
hope that one will wear the other down until 
the friction becomes inaudible. 





The Marietta, Georgia, High School Library ex- 
hibited books on nature and gardening with the 
above picture. The pastel shades of the paper gave 
the idea of spring very effectively. The Bulletin 
staff wonders if that is our Chelifer in the lower 
right-hand corner of the poster! 
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14-Karat Shoes for Librarians 
By Alexander ]. Crosby * 


E seems almost traditional to wind up the 


annual report of a library with a statement 
like these: 


The librarian is appreciative for the loyalty and 
good will of an alert and cooperative staff. 

To the members of the staff I extend the highest 
commendation. Their loyalty and faithfulness is 
unsurpassed. 

The spirit of good will and earnest effort shown 
by the staff cannot be too highly praised. 


It is only by the faithfulness and loyalty of the 
assistants who have remained with us that we have 
been able to continue during these past four years. 


What worries me is a strong conviction 
that these tributes are understatements. The 
faithfulness and loyalty of library workers are 
beyond comprehension. And how cheaply 
the library workers sell these priceless quali- 
ties! My calculations from — figures of 
five libraries, picked at random, indicate that 
in 1945 and 1946 the average staff member 
in the university town of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, got $36 a week. In Manchester, 
New Hampshire, the average was $27; in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, $26; in Mason 
City, Iowa, $23; in Chatham, New Jersey, 
$22. (The averages include nonprofessional 
as well as professional workers, though main- 
tenance workers are excluded. The tendency 
of professional workers to segregate their 
averages from those of the nonprofessionals 
strikes me as poor economics. A $20 scale 
for clerical workers tends to hold down the 
pay of professionals just as surely as a $40 
clerical minimum helps to push the profes- 
sional scale up.) 


By income standards, most librarians are 
virtually forced to be mendicants or, bluntly, 
beggars. I think a pretty good case can be 
made out for the bad psychological results 
of starvation or semi-starvation wages. The 
public library is the Cinderella of the munici- 
pal family. The meekness and hopelessness 
of its abused staff may even be reflected in 
statements of the trustees. These gentlemen 
and ladies, first citizens who would never 
dream of attempting to live on the pay of a 
department head, sometimes assume an un- 
becoming humility in their reports to the 
local government. Thus one board president, 
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mindful of the fact that the library's interior 
had not been redecorated since the building 
was opened in 1914, wrote to the board of 
aldermen: 

If you Honorable Gentlemen could see your way 
clear in the matter of renovating the interior of the 
central library, it would help not a little in keeping 
the library what it should be, a comfortably cheer- 
ful place of helpful study and a satisfying home of 
cultural relaxation. 


It may well be that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, but I doubt that such an approach 
will quickly win a legacy of several gallons 
of long overdue paint. 

The foremost problem of the public li- 
braries is how to get a pair of gilt slippers 
for every member of the staff. Any notion 
that librarians will be automatically rewarded 
for their wonderful, selfless service is proved 
to be bunk from the records of the last half- 
century. The librarians have been doing a 
magnificent job right along, and where has it 
got them? To an economic level materially 
below that of bus drivers, court attachés, 
grocery clerks, bartenders, factory workers, 
and almost any other group you can think of. 

I believe that decent salaries deserve pri- 
ority over appropriations for better buildings 
and more books because the people who hand 
out the books are more important than the 
books themselves or the shelves they stand 
on. Moreover, the shortest route to more 
money for books and buildings is through 
more money for the staff. A vast number 
of librarians — probably a majority — suffer 
from inferiority complexes, the natural sequel 
to years of deprivation. The civil servant 
with an inferiority complex can never be suc- 
cessful in prodding a dilatory board to action 
or in winning a fair share of the municipal 
revenue. 


The story is apt to be quite the opposite 
when the librarian speaks with all the confi- 
dence born of an income sufficient to provide 
a decent home, car, clothing, membership in 
a club or two, and enough spare change to 

ick up a dinner check without flinching. 
is type of librarian is almost as rare as the 
American flamingo. I have had the distinct 
pleasure of watching one or two of these 
executives in action. I have seen them win 
financial victories that other librarians would 
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hardly believe possible and then, barely paus- 
ing for a fresh breath, proceed with newer 
and bolder plans for the improvement of per- 
sonnel and plant. They do not plead on 
bended knee for a gallon of paint. They 
point out, unanswerably, why a new building 
is essential and they act as if they expect to 
get it without undue delay. 

Doubling or trebling the pay of a mediocre 
librarian will not, of course, transform that 
person into a topnotcher. But it will cer- 
tainly make a difference to the good. In the 
long run—as the mediocrities are gradually 
retired—the attractive salaries will pull in 
high-grade young people who are spurning 
a field that now offers a chance to enjoy 
malnutrition. 


How to Change? 


The tough problem is how to break out of 
the rut. How can the downtrodden librarian 
rise up with the majesty and power that 
should go with the occupation and effectively 
demand more money? How can a humble 
public servant begin to act like a self- 
confident, well fed human being? 


Since few librarians can undertake psycho- 
analysis on the pay they get, we must look for 
another answer. My belief is that the one 
most effective solution is a radical change in 
the character and distribution of annual re- 

rts. The average report is inexcusably and 
unreadably dull. It is filled with statistics 
that are of interest only to other librarians 
who have no time to study them and no 
power to do anything to remedy the deplor- 
able conditions. I have no information on 
the extent to which these reports are dis- 
tributed to civic leaders and businessmen but 
I should hope that circulation is severely 
limited. 


It is possible to prepare a report that will 
wake up the whole community. Expert assist- 
ance from outside the library is desirable but 
not essential, provided the staff has imagina- 
tion, courage, and a dash of humor. 

The objective of a good report is to por- 
tray the library as a tremendously important, 
useful, and human institution. This was the 
purpose behind The Power of Print, the un- 
orthodox report issued in October 1946 by 
the Public Library of Newark, New Jersey. 
Average salaries at Newark have increased 
since then by about $552 a year, a gain of 
26 per cent (from $41.11 weekly in Octo- 
ber 1946 to $51.71 in January 1948). I do 
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not pretend that this pot of gold was minted 
by the report alone but there is no question 
that the pamphlet gave Newark readers a 
brand-new slant on their library—which the 
library board and administration judiciously 
and skillfully utilized. 

Humor was deliberately used in both the 
text and illustrations for The Power of Print. 
The aim was to enable the reader to enjoy 
the pamphlet (and thus encourage him to 
keep reading all the way through) and to 
suggest that librarians are a good deal more 
lively than the contents of, say, a package of 
pancake flour. We might as well face the fact 
that a large portion of the public is confused 
as to whether librarians are living people or 
animated mummies. There will be no golden 
slippers until these doubts are resolved. 

One of the best compliments paid to The 
Power of Print came from James D. Stewart, 
librarian of the Public Libraries of the Metro- 
politan Borough of Bermondsey (London). 
Mr. Stewart sat down and wrote a twelve- 
page report entitled No Dockets Needed— 
to Furnish Your Mind. Although patterned 
on the Newark report, the London pamphlet 
stirred my envy. Consider these excerpts: 


If all the books used during the past year 
(597,063 of them) were put side by side along the 
pavement they would stretch from Bermondsey 
Town Hall to Kew Gardens, and would be a public 
nuisance. If they were piled one on top of another 
they would reach to a height of 50,000 feet (which 
is 9¥2 miles up, or three miles into the stratosphere, 
if you are interested), and would certainly topple 
over. 

Ever since (and probably before) the ‘Three 
Tailors of Tooley Street’ addressed a petition to 
the House of Commons and called themselves 
“We, the People of England,” Bermondsey folk 
have had a grand conceit of themselves. This is 
good, because pride in themselves and in their 
township is the citizens’ best help toward progress. 

A few lines back we said that we avoided for- 
malities as much as possible. Recently, however, 
we wondered whether this had not gone a little too 
far when we found that some books had been lent 
to a patient named “Angina Péctoris.” 

We get very few complaints. For that matter we 
also get very little praise, which is good for our 
morale and helps to knock the conceit out of us. 


Here we have fine, informal, and delight- 
fully humorous writing—the kind that is al- 
most never found in annual reports. And 
what a response Mr. Stewart got! Congratula- 
tions came from all over. The library mimeo- 
graphed excerpts from twenty-nine of the 
best letters, including one from Edinburgh 
that sounded a solemn note of warning: 

I was glad to have your handbook, but I can't 
think of any fate bad enough for a man who has 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Public Relations and Annual Reports 
By William Elder Marcus * 


ORIGINALLY library annual reports were 
prepared largely to satisfy a requirement 
of law, or as a statistical record requested by 
the American Library Association. They were 
seldom of general interest to the public, nor 
widely distributed to representative mailing 
lists. They were prepared to fulfill such 
limited objectives, ther were merely dull pre- 
sentations of facts and figures. The ialling 
lists were comprised mostly of people who 
were known to be interested in the library, 
and who were already patrons of its services. 
In the more recent past a totally different 
conception of library annual reports has 
arisen, with a sound philosophy concerning 
their functions. This change has resulted 
from a broader understanding of the basic 
purposes of a modern public library and the 
potentialities of reporting its activities. No 
longer is the public library merely a reservoir 
of printed material which can be borrowed ; 
in addition, it is the center of continuing 
education of adults, in all fields of human 
activities, endeavors, and aspirations. Today 
a successful modern public library caters espe- 
cially to patrons who are reading “for a pur- 
pose,’’ as well as to those who use the library 
for recreation. 


As most public libraries are tax supported, 
the citizens are entitled to the utmost return 
from their investment. The two major ex- 
penditures in all library annual budgets are 
for books and periodicals and for the person- 
nel necessary to secure their maximum use. 
It is therefore the function of the librarian 
and trustees to devise every means possible 
to accomplish tne maximum use from this 
annual capital investment. Those meeting 
this responsibility with the greatest success 
are the foremost librarians of the country. 

With this background established, it is 
desirable to consider what legitimate pur- 
poses library annual reports serve, and 
whether they are separate functions in them- 
selves which justify their cost of preparation 
and distribution, or whether they are only a 
facet of a broader objective. 

It is becoming more apparent that annual 


reports are only a part of a general public 
relations program and should not be regarded 





* Trustee, Montclair, New Jersey, Free Library. 
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as an unrelated activity. Annual statistics and 
data have to be collected and utilized for the 
various legitimate purposes they serve, but in 
this form they are not adapted to general 
distribution. 

Daily staff contacts with library patrons 
are another facet of public relations activities, 
consciously fostered and directed by an ex- 
— department head. All forms of li- 

rary publicity in the press, on the radio, and 
in other ways, are again only part of a total 
public relations program, serving a common 
purpose, namely, a stimulus for the maximum 
use of the capital invested by the taxpayers 
in library books, periodicals, maps, pictures, 
sound-recordings, and films. These tangible 
assets cannot afford to remain idle one mo- 
ment more than necessary. Public relations is 
a method of extending library services and 
information to the utmost limit. The library 
should have something to offer every citizen 
in any community and should search for a 
way of encouraging patronage from every 
citizen. 

No public relations activity should attempt 
to reach the public in general, but should be 
directed toward specific groups of people and 
their interests. 


Be Objective 


The main theme of reports should be as 
objective as possible. This can be accom- 
plished by portraying the noteworthy library 
events, changes, or new services in terms of 
the impact on the library of world or local 
events, Or group movements and special 
needs of citizens. 

For example, a citizen who has participated 
in a course in adult education or is part of a 
discussion group, will take especial pride in 
his library which has rendered conspicuous 
help in providing useful printed material ; 
when the library report is circulated describ- 
ing the efforts made to fulfill this need, the 
citizen will be impressed and will feel that 
this institution has justified the item in his 
tax bill for the support of the library. 


Mass contacts and services to groups by 
the library are vital and effective methods of 
conducting sound public relations. They 
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should be the backbone of reports whether 
annual or less frequent ones. 

In this history-making convulsive period 
of human relations and rapid changes, there 
should be enough important material in most 
communities operating a public library to 
justify annually the broad distribution of a 
library report which reflects and emphasizes 
the impacts on the library of events which 
affect the lives of the citizens. 


Be Businesslike 


One of the important responsibilities of 
the librarian and the trustees is to make sure 
that any library report, intended for circula- 
tion, so interprets the library, thereby com- 
peting successfully for the reading time of 
its intended audience. It must be remem- 
bered that no report is likely to be read widely 
unless it is compellingly interesting in its pre- 
sentation and contents. 

If a library report can be so prepared and 
placed in the hands of the maximum number 
of citizens, resulting in a broad stimulation 
of the use of the library assets, then the 
report can be regarded as successful and jus- 
tified. It should touch the lives of the maxi- 
mum number of citizens as a human docu- 
ment. It has then succeeded in its major role 
as a legitimate facet of public relations. 


It must be remembered that a public li- 
brary is operated as a business corporation 
and has a definite responsibility to the 
stockholders (the taxpayers). It has a board 
of directors (the trustees), a president 
the librarian), officers (heads of depart- 
ments), employees (the staff and upkeep 
department). It has a merchandise inven- 
tory (books, periodicals, pictures, recordings, 
films, etc.). It has nothing for sale produc- 
tive of income in terms of money. It does 
have, as already mentioned, in place of sales, 
the turnover in the use of its inventory. This 
rate of turnover is the measure of successful 
operating, and should be convincingly pre- 
sented when reporting library statistics in 
annual reports. 


Unfortunately a public library has no profit 
and loss statement confronting the directors 
and officers, and no retribution in case the 
business fails to go forward satisfactorily. In 
this respect a library is definitely handi- 
capped. With these facts in mind, it is obvi- 
ous how important it is to have its “‘merchan- 
dise” used to the utmost extent—in lieu of 
sales which are the evidence of progress in 
a business corporation. 
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14-KARAT SHOES FOR 


LIBRARIANS 

(Continued from page 525) 
been guilty, criminally guilty, of producing the first 
humorous one. ... There aren't ten librarians in 
the country who can crack a joke, see a joke, or 
understand one if it is explained to them in words 
of one syllable. And now you've started the game 
they will all be trying to put out humorous—OW ! 
I see the damn thing is a report, so some of these 
would-be humorists will be trying to write them 
every year. ... It is an excellent report. I wish 
I could compile one like it. It’s the sort of report 
only you and one or two others can do. 


My estimate is that there are more than ten 
librarians in the United States who can crack 
a joke and it’s too bad that all of them get 
stuffy when they write their reports. I am not 
recommending humor at any cost or a gag in 
every paragraph. The Scotsman’s warning 
should be remembered. But the right amount 
of humor can do more than anything else to 
prove that librarians are human and therefore 
entitled to a human share of the tax dollar. 

Some librarians are discouraged from pub- 
lishing good reports by the expense of two- 
color printing and illustrations. It is true that 
a second color costs noticeably more, but Mr. 
Stewart got by without it and others can do 
the same—provided the type is large (12- 
wes should be the minimum, 14-point is 

ter), several illustrations are used, and the 
printing is clean. Mr. Stewart held the costs 
of art work down by doing what the Newark 
Library did: borrowing cartoons about books 
and libraries from newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The small library that cannot spend any- 
thing for printing can still produce an illus- 
trated job on the mimeograph that will do a 
lot of good. For an excellent example, see 
the 25th annual report of the Royal Oak, 
Michigan, Public Library, a little eight- 
page pamphlet that measures 412” x 51". It 
is cleanly and intelligently handled, and in 
less than 400 words of text gives the citizen 
a lot of fresh information about the library. 

Another report I especially liked was the 
1945-1946 job of the Lincoln Library of 
Springfield, Illinois. The most interesting 
thing was the picture on page six showing a 
corner of the lounge. In plain sight were 
two smoking stands. I don’t know how many 
other librarians have discovered that most 
people like to smoke when they read but I 
hope that word will soon get around. In fact, 
I suspect it will ultimately be possible to beat 
ash trays into those elusive golden slippers. 
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Public Relations via Mail” 
By L. Marion Moshier t 


O one knows when he sends a letter how 
it will be received. No one knows what 
it will accomplish nor where fate will lodge 
it. The letter may be lost in the mail or end 
up as a rare and valuable item in the archives. 
The letter may be read by the one person ad- 
dressed or it may be read by many. It may 
even find its way into print. It may mean the 
beginning of success or the contrary. All 
written communications—letters, post cards, 
forms, circulars—are important to libraries. 
No library, in fact no business, can exist with- 
out them yet often too little thought and 
time are spent on them. 


Money has been called the life blood of 
business, materials the food, labor the diges- 
tive tract, and correspondence the respiration. 
How effective is the library's respiration ? 


First check the library’s letterhead. A let- 
terhead acts as a receptionist and it should be 
well groomed, attractive, and give a good first 
impression. Without any gracious presenta- 
tion or “build-up” the letterhead introduces 
the library to countless people. It silently but 
emphatically gives the receiver the idea of the 
quality, type, and timeliness of the service 
rendered. Libraries may wish to give through 
their letterheads the feeling of age, hence 
great stability, but unless care is used the feel- 
ing of out-of-dateness may reach the con- 
sumer. What was good in 1890 may not serve 
the needs of 1948. Check library letterheads 
against the following items and determine the 
score. 


Does the library's letterhead tell where the li- 
brary is located? Not only the street but the place 
and state. (Check these items especially for 
branches.) Does it indicate telephone numbers ? 

Is the letterhead in tone with type of service? 

Is the design pleasing and distinctive (pleasing 
to those to be reached as well as to the library per- 
sonnel) and designed for 1948 consumers ? 

Is the quality of the paper right ? 

If a reproduction has been used, is it clear and 
simple ? 

Is the color used good? White is always correct 
but an “off shade” often does a better “selling” job. 


A good letterhead, well designed, can be 
carried over into invoices, post cards, form 





* Based on a talk at the Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil, New York City, February 27, 1946. 

Public Library Supervisor, Division of Library Exten- 
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letters, circulars, envelopes, and other printed 
materials. The matched look is not only the 
mode but good business and should not be 
overlooked. It serves as a trade-mark. 

An excellent letterhead can be ruined by 
careless letter-writing. Not all letters, of 
course, are the hand of fate, but there is no 
way of divining which are, so it is prudent to 
play safe. There are few definite rules to set 
down. The tone to be adopted and the style 
depend upon the subject matter, the occasion, 
and the person addressed. Naturalness is per- 
haps the best guideword to keep in mind. 
Friendly, natural letters are usually effective. 
Steer clear of such phrases as “beg to in- 
form,” “yours of the 23d,” “in compliance 
with your request,” etc. However, care should 
be taken not to confuse naturalness with neg- 
ligence, and it is always wise to remember 
that courtesy and forcefulness are not incom- 
patible. 

Experts in letter-writing have a few favor- 
ite axioms as: 

Think more of what the receiver wants to hear 
than what you want to tell him. 

Speak in positive not negative tones. 

Avoid ruts. 

Make receiver feel important, ask a favor, seek 
advice. 

Talk you not me. 

Be thrifty—conserve your words and your read- 
er’s time. 


Complete, concise, clear, correct, appro- 
priate in tone, neat, and well set up are the 
items to check for scoring the successful let- 
ter. 

A letter can be judged complete when it 
gives to the receiver all the information he 
needs in order to know what to do next. The 
writer should check carefully to be certain all 
questions asked or implied in the incoming 
letter have been answered fully. A partial 
reply does not create good will. 


If only the essential facts have been given 
and the ideas have been expressed in a few 
well chosen words with unnecessary repeti- 
tion eliminated, then conciseness can be 
checked. 

Clearness is more apt to be obtained if the 
language used fits the addressee’s vocabulary 
and the message is conveyed in talking words 
directed to Ais interests. Clear sentence struc- 
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ture is of course imperative. The simple rule 
that each paragraph contain one complete 
thought, likewise should be heeded and 
paragraphs arranged in logical sequence. 

It goes without saying that all factual in- 
formation must be correct and all statements 
in strict conformity with the library's policies. 
An incorrect figure, a grammatical error, a 
misspelled word, or a misleading punctuation 
produces rapidly a loud vocal critic but not a 
warm sincere follower. 


Be Natural 


When hackneyed and stilted phrases are 
avoided and antagonistic words eliminated, 
the tone will perforce be natural, coopera- 
tive, responsive, and appropriate in tone. 
Abraham Lincoln advocated putting into 
words how one felt, in order to get it out of 
the system, but urged that that letter be 
placed in the fire not the mailbox. 

No one needs to be told that it is impera- 
tive that a letter should be neat, well set up, 
free from erasures, and evenly typed. A slip- 
up on a name, an address, or even an initial 
may cause strained feelings. 

All letters should be read before signing 
and signed with care, not in haste. That is 
mere courtesy. Also a prompt answer is a 
certain builder of good will! 


Aside from regular correspondence, librar- 
ies have many forms, circular letters, sales 
letters, or notifying post cards that are mailed 
to regular readers, potential patrons, or pros- 
pects. These direct mail missives are impor- 
tant. Study, expert planning, and good work- 
manship should go into the production of 
these carriers of good will. It is important 
to know the audience, have a friendly style, a 
forceful presentation, and a favorable propo- 
sition or proposal to put forth. These letters 
spread library messages widely and quickly 
and their contacts are many. The impression 
created must be positive. In the case of an 
overdue notice, the message poorly phrased 
may ring a discordant note that will redound 
for many years. 


A form letter or post card is in reality a 
speech for a large audience, but the addressee 
will be alone when he receives it. The recipi- 
ent may be a nonreader, a scanner, or a careful 
reader. The format must be prepared to 
catch the eye of the habitual “tosser in the 
basket.” The opening sentence must indicate 
to the scanner the essence of the letter, and 
the orderly sequence of statements reward the 
careful reader. 
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The best results are obtained when the 
form letter is only one page in length. The 
opening paragraph should be short with the 
first ten words catching the attention and 
creating the desire to know more. The second 
paragraph should disclose compactly but 
fully the message, while the third paragraph 
should persuade, convince, and lead to action. 


It takes time and planning to prepare a 
form letter. It is wise to write the copy, try 
it out on staff and friends, and then rewrite. 
Set up a dummy so the finished product can 
be clearly visualized, for not only must the 
wording be excellent but headlines, margins, 
white spaces, and general balance all play 
important parts. 


Since these letters are usually either printed 
or reproduced by some duplicating process, 
the medium must be carefully considered. 
The result should be clear, clean, expert in 
appearance, and should command attention. 
Poor mimeographing floods the mail, and has 
already deadened the general public’s respon- 
sive cords but an outstanding piece of work is 
examined if for no other reason than the 
novelty. Try for the best. 


The very best form letters sometimes fail 
to ring the bell due to faulty sending. Gen- 
eral mailing lists need to be carefully com- 
piled. There should be a definite relationship 
of the addressee to the contents. A letter urg- 
ing the reader to become a regular patron of 
the library might not be well received if sent 
to a habitual user. A welcoming letter meant 
for newcomers might easily irritate a native 
resident if by chance his name had been in- 
cluded in the general sending. 


The time to mail is another important item. 
The local postmaster should be consulted and 
the community activities carefully checked for 
local conditions play an important part. But 
there are a few general guides. 

The sendings should be at a time when the 
letters are likely to get attention and be read 
carefully. Tuesday, as a rule, is a good day 
for arrival and February a good month, but 
Saturdays and Mondays should be avoided 
and just before or after holidays (especially 
the last two weeks in December or the first 
part of January) are not “pick” times. 


In brief all regular correspondence, form 
letters, post cards, or folders should be friend 
makers for the library. Avoid aloofness and 
curt replies and aim for friendliness and 
sociability, and by so doing retain the good 

(Continued on page 533) 
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Volunteers for Publicity! 
By George King Logan * 


IKE the military services, libraries 

have frequently discouraged volunteers. 

We at the New Orleans Public have had our 

share of the usual prejudices in this matter, 

but as a result of our experiences during the 

past five years we have revised our thinking. 

Volunteers now have a definite place in our 

total program, and in no phases of work have 

they been more effective than in those relat- 
ing to public relations and publicity. 

Our story begins in the early days of the 
war, when the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office was first organized. That agency began 
recruiting citizens for innumerable commu- 
nity tasks, and it was suggested that volun- 
teers might be helpful at the public library. 
This was the period when libraries through- 
out the nation were setting up war informa- 
tion centers, with pamphlets supplied in 
quantity by the federal government, and we 
immediately discovered that we were going 
to need the closest cooperation of the CDVO. 
One of the first assignments for both agen- 
cies was to assemble files of information on 
all defense and war subjects which might be 
needed by civilians. The library, with per- 
sonnel trained in the orderly acquisition and 
cataloging of materials, undertook to make 
two sets of card and vertical files, one for 
the CDVO and one for the information desk 
at the main library. Volunteers were im- 
mediately brought into direct contact with 
our professional staff. We prepared the in- 
formation forms, volunteers collected the 
data, we assembled it in final form for typing 
by volunteers, and both staff and volunteers 
were trained in using the material to answer 
questions. A system of keeping both files 
up to date was worked out with volunteer 
assistance, and as the program advanced the 
library staff undertook an additional duty— 
that of signing up volunteers who wished to 
enlist in one of the civilian services. All of 
this seems pretty remote from 1947, but in 
1942 the community was volunteer and pro- 
tection conscious, and the fact that the public 
library projected itself into an emergency 
situation, with its staff making a unique con- 
tribution to the total community program, 
helped promote the idea of a responsive, 


* Assistant Librarian, New Orleans, Louisiana, Public 
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dynamic institution. A booth was set up at 
one of the busiest corners in New Orleans, 
and the service was advertised there and 
throughout the city as a joint project of the 
CDVO and the New Orleans Public Library. 

This widespread contact with volunteers 
was a distinct success, and certain principles 
established at that time have been followed 
in later joint projects. First, there was a spe- 
cific job to be undertaken, one which was 
important and about which people were en- 
thusiastic. Secondly, the job was one which 
could be logically divided between the library 
and the volunteer. Thirdly, the program was 
launched with a selected group of volunteers 
—people who expected to be trained to do 
the job, but who would later be able to carry 
it out with a minimum of professional “—- 
vision. Fourthly, the program added an addi- 
tional library activity, rather than interfering 
with regular staff duties and responsibilities, 
and hence there was never a suggestion that 
“volunteers are running the public library.” 

The next large project enlisting volunteer 
assistance was the preparation of an adult 
education directory. The adult education 
section of the Council of Social Agencies 
turned to the library for assistance in insti- 
tuting an over-all community program, and 
the assistant librarian was delegated the task 
of compiling a directory of adult education 
activities in New Orleans. The CDVO had 
evolved into the Community Volunteer Serv- 
ices, and a call for assistance brought enthu- 
siastic response. The catalog department was 
given the task of training the volunteers in 
the orderly accumulation and recording of 
information, first on cards, then on sheets 
which were mimeographed and distributed 
as a booklet throughout the city. The direc- 
tory was finished just when the military 
services began discharging large numbers of 
men and women, and the directory became a 
central feature of one of our most important 
and popular postwar services, the “Occupa- 
tion Nook.” 

During the past three years, the Junior 
League of New Orleans has provided volun- 
teers who have carried on three highly suc- 
cessful library programs. Two of these have 
been straight publicity, while the third has 
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been a series of puppet shows playing to 
standing room only crowds in library agencies 
each week. The initial opportunity for col- 
laboration was the recorded “Books Bring 
Adventure” series, which many libraries have 
sponsored. The local Junior League bought 
the records, arranged for radio time, and 
saw that the programs were on the air each 
week, while the library distributed book- 
marks advertising the program, which was 
featured under our joint sponsorship. Two 
such series have already been given, and since 
the results have been successful it is antici- 
pated that a third series will be put on the 
air. With enthusiasm high for both radio 
and library, the energetic radio chairman of 
the league approached us for assistance in 
planning a “live” program, with children 
from the local schools using professionally 
written scripts dramatizing books. The pro- 
gram was called “High Adventure,” it is 
now in its third season, and the library staff 
has contributed advice about titles suitable 
for youthful audiences while the league has 
supplied the considerable financial backing 
and the volunteers necessary to activate the 
project. Once again, the actual program on 
the air directed listeners to this institution 
for reading materials, and the head of our 
children’s department reported that more re- 
sponse came as a direct result of this program 
than from any other she could cite in her 
many years at this institution. The third 
Junior League project is supplying us with 
our most popular feature for young people— 
puppet shows. This is handled almost en- 
tirely by volunteers from the league, and a 
performance is held each week in either the 
main library or a branch. The opening per- 
formance at the main library attracted over 
five hundred children, while the average 
number at the branches has been over two 
hundred—many of whom had never been in 
a library before. Again, something new has 
been added—by volunteers! 


For the past ten months, the Council of 
Jewish Women has worked with us on a 
storyteller program. This relationship began 
in an ideal manner—the officers of the coun- 
cil met with the staff to see whether there 
was anything their volunteers could de to 
help the library, about which they were en- 
thusiastic. Various ideas were suggested, and 
out of the meeting evolved a plan for train- 
ing a number of volunteers in the techniques 
of storytelling. The library provided an in- 
structor, and a series of classes was held, in 
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which a number of staff members partici- 
pated. These volunteers were then scheduled 
for appearances at branch libraries through- 
out the city. The program was an immediate 
success. Each branch is visited each week— 
an objective which would be impossible 
under any other conditions with our present 
staff. Storytelling has long been peer in 
our agencies, but for a number of years we | 
have been unable to provide much staff time 
for this activity. Once again, volunteers have 
done the job! An average of twenty-five 
children regularly pawn og and during 
summer reading club months the number is 
frequently over a hundred—and they do 
come back for more. 


Summary 


A summary of our experiences with these 
groups—and several others which might be 
cited—would note some of the dangers of 
volunteer participation in a library program. 
However, in our case they appeared larger 
in the planning stage than they proved to be 
in the participation stage. We know that too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on quality 
of Eyer enn and faithfulness to schedules, 
and we have always had a clear understand- 
ing with the volunteer chairman that unsatis- 
factory workers will be replaced. In fact, the 
volunteer who is serious about the job at 
hand quickly realizes that poor or irregular 
performance can defeat the whole program, 
and we have always been expected to offer 
suggestions and criticisms. We always have 
a contact person on our staff charged with 
the responsibility of supervising the volun- 
teer programs, and some time will always be 
needed for this. But the assets, in our case, 
make such liabilities seem unimportant. We 
have found, for example, that volunteers are 
valuable in many ways other than the actual 
programs which they make possible. Through 
them we reach important groups in our com- 
munity—they are contributing to us and we 
are contributing to them, and this mutual 
exchange establishes the pleasantest of rela- 
tionships. In the case of the Community 
Volunteer Services, wartime cooperation had 
led to an extremely important peacetime gift 
—a new bookmobile, purchased from funds 
obtained through the sale of wastepaper. 
Department heads have also noted a value 
of volunteers working in close collaboration 
with regular staff—helpful suggestions pass 
in both directions, and there is the stimula- 

(Continued on page 533) 
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Color Dynamics as Applied to Libraries’ 


By E. ]. Hoeflert 


H°v can you make your library more at- 
tractive and also make it more alluring 
- through the use of paint and color? 


Not too long ago paint was used solely for 
its ability to do a specific job with little 
thought given to its color except perhaps that 
it be a pleasing one. Color engineering and 
color research has changed this method of 
decorating and today we find widespread and 
rapidly increasing color consciousness in al- 
most every field of commerce and industry. 
No longer are colors selected for their prac- 
tical and durable qualities. Color today is 
used for its effect, depending upon what is to 
be obtained. Each color project should be 
carefully surveyed and analyzed as to its 
needs, and the colors carefully chosen accord- 
ing to definite and logical rules. 

A general knowledge of color, or at least 
an intelligent familiarity with it, is essential 
to all concerned with its use, whether it be the 
decorator who beautifies surfaces by its use, 
or the color technician who prescribes its use 
according to the principles of color dynamics. 


In no field is the use of color more essen- 
tial and effective than that of color styling in 
a library. Colors must be morale building in 
effect, so that the library staff is comfortable, 
and yet create an inviting and relaxing effect 
on the readers. Color affects us in many ways. 
It can make us cool and relaxed, or it can 
create a stimulating effect even to the extent 
of causing physical discomfort. 

Color has certain definite properties or at- 
tributes which affect its functional use in 
color dynamics. The three general character- 
istics are hue, value, and chroma. The hue is 
that property of a color which tells us that it 
is green or yellow or any other color desig- 
nated by a color name. The value is that 
quality which tells us whether it is light or 
dark. Chroma or intensity denotes if it is 
strong or weak. In addition to these three 
basic qualities, colors have other properties 
which influence their use, and are classified 
as cool and warm colors. Warm colors are 
those in the range of yellow, orange, and red, 





+ Paint Manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

* Based on a talk at the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, Division of Libraries, held in West Hartford 
Public Library, November 14, 1947. 
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and are known as warm colors because they 
remind us of heat, warmth, and sunshine. 
Colors in this range are useful where bright 
stimulating effects are required, such as in 
corridors or places that lack natural sunlight. 
Cool colors are those containing blue or green 
which suggest the sky, water, and forests. 
They are used for effects of calmness and re- 
straint and are useful in rooms receiving an 
abundance of warm light from the south or 
west. 


Colors may be further classified as advanc- 
ing and retreating colors based upon the 
effect they have on any surface to which they 
are applied. Warm colors are usually classed 
as advancing colors and cool colors as retreat- 
ing colors. There is, however, another basis 
for the classification as to advancing and re- 
treating colors. Dark colors, in general, give 
the effect of advancing, while light colors 
seem to retreat. 


All these attributes of color—value, hue, 
and chroma; warm and cool colors; advanc- 
ing and retreating colors, are used to produce 
definite effects and to obtain desired results 
by their use in the application of color dy- 
namics rules to the interiors of any building. 


Functional Use of Color 


This functional use of the power of color 
includes the emphasizing of good architec- 
tural features and the virtual elimination of 
undesirable ones, making high rooms appear 
lower or low ceilings seem higher. The use 
of a light color on the ceiling will tend to 
make that area seem higher while a dark color 
will give the effect of a low ceiling. If a 
room is long and narrow, the end walls may 
be painted in a dark color which will tend to 
bring these walls closer and the side walls 
finished in a light color will seemingly make 
these walls retreat. 


The choice of warm or cool colors depends 
upon the situation of the room in relation to 
outside light. If the exposure is south or 
west, the use of cool colors is suggested to 
reduce glare or apparent heat, while a room 
with a north or east exposure may seem cold 
and cheerless, and warm colors may be used 
for a stimulating effect. 
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Color is being used extensively in hospitals 
for its therapeutic effect and hospital authori- 
ties freely admit its value. For example, the 
operating room, in days gone by, was painted 
white and when the operating surgeon 
glanced up from his work his eyes met a field 
of white, causing terrific eyestrain. Today 
operating rooms are being finished in an 
eyerest green so when the doctor performing 
the operation glances up from his work, his 
eyes meet a color that reduces and minimizes 
eye fatigue. A typical example: Drive your 
car over a snow covered highway when the 
sun is shining brightly or through a blinding 
snow storm—your eyes will have been put to 
a terrific strain. Now take that same drive 
during the spring or summer when nature is 
bedecked in all her beauty—the eye fatigue 
will hardly be noticeable. 


A similar condition exists in libraries. 
People who work there as well as those who 
come to read or study are constantly subject 
to eyestrain. This eye fatigue can be greatly 
reduced by the scientific selection of your 
color scheme. 


Green which possesses the better character- 
istics of its blue and yellow components, and 
which is found universally in nature makes 
it most adaptable for use on areas where 
eyerest is needed. This does not necessarily 
mean that variations of green are the only 
colors that can safely be used to decrease eye 
fatigue, but it is a safe one to use. 

Blue on the other hand, a cool color that is 
calming in its effect, can be used in reduced 
values, particularly on low ceilings to create 
a feeling of spaciousness. There is danger, 
however, of blue being misused for it can be 
depressing. Brighten up dark areas that do 
not receive an abundance of sunlight. For ex- 
ample, yellow suggests sunlight and warmth 
and has a cheering effect. It would, however, 
be out of place in areas which have an abund- 
ance of natural light or where light is re- 
ceived from the south or west. Paint book 
racks or shelves in a receding color so they 
do not compete with the books for attention, 
thereby making it easier for the borrowers to 
find the books they are looking for. 


There is no fixed or standard color arrange- 
ment for libraries or any other institution. 
The location, whether the library faces north, 
south, east, or west, the room dimensions, 
the amount of daylight they receive, the type 
and amount of artificial lighting they have, 
all have to be considered when selecting the 
proper color. 
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It is not necessary to incur considerable 
expense to make your library modern, attrac- 
tive and comfortable—the use of color can 
do much for you. It costs no more to paint 
according to the principles of color dynamics 
than it does to do any ordinary job—and 
what a difference it will make! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS VIA MAIL 
(Continued from page 529) 


will of customers and enlarge the prestige of 
libraries. To follow Sam’s idea is not amiss. 

Sam stopped one day in a drugstore to tele- 
— and this conversation was overheard 

y the druggist. 

“Is this Doctor Blank? . . . Well, Dr. 
Blank I heard last week yo’ in need of a boy. 
Has yo’ filled the job? . . . Yo’ say the boy 
yo’ has is quite satisfactory? He's doing a 
good job? . . . Well, thank yo’ Doctor.” 

As Sam started to leave the store the 
druggist stopped him. “Hey boy if you want 
a job I have one.” 

Sam grinned. “No sah, thank you I ain't 
looking for no job. I has me a good job with 
Doctor Blank. I was just checking up on 
myself to see if I was satisfactory.” 

Check up on your library's public relations 
program as carried on through the mail. Is it 
satisfactory ? 

| 


VOLUNTEERS—FOR PUBLICITY ! 
(Continued from page 531) 


tion of contact with persons interested in the 
job at hand but with an “outside” point of 
view. 

The writer hopes that no reader of this 
article will assume that personnel — 
in New Orleans, or elsewhere, can be solved 
with volunteer assistance. At the New Or- 
leans Public Library we frankly discourage 
“individual” volunteers, on the basis that if 
the job is necessary to the functioning of the 
institution and has formerly been done by a 
paid staff member it should be continued on 
that basis. We definitely do not subscribe to 
the philosophy of a staff part paid, part free. 
However, we do feel that in many communi- 
ties there are rich, untapped veins of talent, 
money, and enthusiasm which might be di- 
rected into public library channels. In com- 
munities like our own, where the campaign 
to raise library standards is being pushed in 
every possible direction, asset number one 
may well prove to be the trained library 
volunteer. 
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Your City in Pictures 


AN AID TO GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By Janet Coe Sanborn * 


"HANES to the science of photography 

and a firm belief in the truth of the an- 
cient proverb, ‘One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words,” the Cleveland Public Library 
today possesses one of the very few picture 
collections dedicated to and depicting the 
growth and development of an entire city. 
With our attention constantly diverted to the 
high cost of everything these days, perhaps 
the most surprising fact about this collection 
is that it has been built entirely from the gifts 
of patrons and friends of the library. 


The original gift and nucleus of the collec- 
tion was the result of many years of collect- 
ing as a hobby by a local realtor. In 1929, 
two members of the Cleveland Public Library 
Board of Directors purchased this collection 
and presented it as a gift to the library, to be 
used as reference material for the general 
public. Provision was made for uniform 
mountings, and special locked filing cases 
were procured. The entire collection required 
careful cataloging and a detailed cross- 
reference index before it could be of use. 
Since then additions have come from camera 
enthusiasts, real estate and advertising agen- 
cies, industrial organizations, local authors, 
newspapers, and private collections of Cleve- 
land families. The present collection num- 
bers over 7,000 photographs and portraits. 

The uses of such a collection are many, 
and anyone who has ever worked with pic- 
torial material can appreciate just how varied 
requests for pictures can be. Requests come 
annually from local organizations for pictures 
to be used on calendars, Christmas cards, and 
stationery, as well as throughout the year for 
use in house organs, brochures, articles for 
papers and magazines, anniversary: celebra- 
tions, and national advertising displays. 

Individuals copy them for lectures, theses, 
book illustrations, and the verification of his- 
torical data. Bets and lawsuits have been 
settled by pictures, and ideas obtained by 
artists for advertisements, murals, and por- 
traits. Composers have used them for song 
covers, and draftsmen and architects for 
building detail. 


* Curator of the Cleveland Picture Collection, History 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 
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What one library has done, another can 
do! In connection with an increasing interest 
in visual aid materials and the graphic pre- 
sentation, an important approach to good 
public relations might be to get your patrons 
interested in working with you on a picture 
project. Let them know your library would 
welcome such contributions as their treasured 
old photographs which sooner or later be- 
come somewhat of a housing problem in 
most families. Show an interest in that young 
photographer's really good shot of some 
local scene or person and ask your newspapers 
for prints from their papers. Most of them 
keep a file of negatives which they would be 
willing to lend for the purpose of having 
prints made for your collection. 


Willing Donors 


It is surprisingly easy to acquire material 
for such a file. The average citizen is flattered 
when you ask him for his portrait, pictures 
of his business, his home, and his grand- 
father. Your oldest resident loves to help you 
identify old buildings and scenes for it gives 
him an opportunity to feel that you need his 
advice and knowledge and perhaps he will 
recall some priceless old photographs he has 
stored away and all but forgotten. Get him 
to suggest the correct labels for each picture 
and then enter his name conspicuously on the 
back as donor, making a permanent record 
of his gift. 

Get your local camera studios and societies 
interested in your project of building a pic- 
torial history of your city. It will bring new 
members of your community into your library 
circle and furnish you with excellent prints. 

When your local merchants or industrial 
organizations have anniversaries, contact 
them and ask for pictures showing their early 
buildings and their first officers, as well as 
those of the present day. You will be sur- 
prised how many have old photographs filed 
away which they will enjoy getting together 
for their own use as well as yours. Invite 
them to come in and see the collection in 
which you wish to include them as one of 
your city’s representative organizations. 
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Have frequent exhibits of this gift material 
with the donors’ names prominently dis- 
played. If your local newspaper has contrib- 
uted, it will, no doubt, give you a few lines 
of favorable publicity. The more you can 
advertise these gifts to your library the more 
pictures and other material you will acquire 
and the greater interest and good will your 
public will hold for you and your library. 


Whether or not you circulate your pictures 
is a question you will have to decide sooner 
or later. If you have duplicates, this problem 
may not be vital, but if you wish to keep your 
collection intact as source material you will 
have to lay down hard and fast rules as to 
its use. If your library has some reproductive 
process within its own walls to offer your 
would-be borrower, this may solve your 
problem. Otherwise you might allow him to 
bring in his own camera or photographer 
and copy the pictures in the library. This 
practice is followed in using the Cleveland 
Picture Collection. 

Always insist on a credit line when photo- 
graphs from your files are used. When you 
identify your pictures it is helpful to add, 
or have printed on your labels, some con- 
venient form of acknowledgment such as: 
“When using this picture please give credit 
to the ________ Picture Collection.” Like- 
wise, when you use pictures for any publicity 
or display, a credit line conspicuously placed 
will promote a friendly feeling on both sides. 

A picture collection to be useful should be 
easily accessible. Probably the vertical file 
drawer furnishes the borrower, and the li- 
brarian too, the fewest complications and 
saves undue handling of your pictures. Boxes 
or portfolios for oversize material do not 
present too difficult a problem as the bulk 
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of your collection will probably always be the 
standard eight-by-ten photograph. If mount- 
ings are used, a good quality rag board is a 
splendid investment as it will last for many 
years with moderately careful housing and 
handling. 


Cross-Indexing 


To obtain the maximum use from your 
collection some system of cross-indexing to 
bring out the component parts of each picture 
is of inestimable value. In this way one pic- 
ture such as a view of a street intersection 
may be filed under the name or number of 
the street, but be cross-referenced to the name 
of each building and company shown, the 
names of former structures on this site, trans- 
portation lines, vehicles, and any special ob- 
jects of historic interest. This picture may be 
perfectly familiar today but fifty years from 
now a new generation will have changed the 
old intersection in ways one can scarcely im- 
agine. Also as your file grows you will not be 
able to take time to look over several hundred 
pictures when someone wants to know if the 
Doe Building stood on the northeast corner 
of L and Second street in 1925. 


Take special care to date each picture as 
accurately as possible. This is one way your 
older resident can help out immeasurably, as 
he will be able to name old landmarks whose 
dates can readily be found when one knows 
what to trace for. It will benefit your library 
and its position in your community to mag- 
nify the part your patrons play in aiding you 
by supplying irreplaceable material and in- 
formation. 

Turn the spotlight on your collection 
whenever casei by telling people about it. 
Everyone likes to look at pictures, especially 
when they are of something familiar to him. 
If he does not take pictures or have a col- 
lection himself, he is almost sure to know 
someone who does. You will be surprised at 
the interest your borrowers will show in ex- 
hibits of scenes and persons known to him 
personally. Get your paper to run a story 
around house-cleaning time suggesting that 
your library would welcome those photo- 
graphs which are carefully dusted off each 
year then put back into the old trunk in the 
attic, far away from the light of day for an- 
other year. Stress the fact that the library has 
facilities to preserve these treasures. 


Your picture collection will make new 
friends in innumerable ways and add a dif- 
(Continued on page 539) 
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Tips on Exhibits and Displays 


By Elizabeth O’Connor * 


A LITTLE imagination makes all the dif- 

ference between an attention-getting 
display and just another exhibit. It’s easy 
enough, once you get the knack of it, and 
first thing you know your displays will really 
attract notice and comment. Here are a few 
practical suggestions. 

Try to keep abreast of the times, or even 
ahead, if possible. Reading the magazines 
with advance fashions and ideas, e.g., Vogue 
and Harper’s Bazaar, will help here. 

Watch closely the commercial ads. This is 
one of the most highly paid industries in the 
country and we might as well take advantage 
of it for our own displays. Notice their lay- 
out, color combinations, simplicity, and cap- 
tions. One clever one was a candy ad which 
consisted of a ship with chocolates (each a 
different flavor) representing islands and 
scattered here and there around the ad. Con- 
verted for library use, these islands became 
holders for book jackets, and the practical 
thing about the display was that the whole 
thing could be changed merely by substitut- 
ing new jackets for the old ones. 








Be particularly careful of headings and cap- 
tions. Have them short and catchy. Change 
or add a letter, e.g., ““He Who Laughs Lasts,” 
for use with humorous books, or “Two weeks 
vacation with play,” to go with books on 
hobbies, outdoor cooking, fishing, swimming, 
etc. “Oh say, have you seen?” can be used 
with any new book jackets. 

Take advantage of current news and news- 
paper articles. One “eye catching” poster 


* West Branch Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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which I saw lately was made up of a news 
article, ‘‘He teaches girls how to get along 
with the boss,” which was mounted on a 
replica of a page from a stenographer’s note 
book. Two large red apples and the caption 
“The Apple of His Eye” completed the pic- 
ture. The whole thing, mounted on a large 
piece of black poster paper, was extremely 
effective. And the books on personality, 
stenography, office procedure, etc., circulated 
very well. 

Enlist the help of your schools and patrons. 
There is sure to be an amateur photographer, 
an insect collector, a returned veteran with 
his souvenirs from all over the world, or even 
a handicraftsman in your midst. They are 
usually willing, or even anxious, to lend the 
fruit of their efforts for library displays. The 
metal or woodwork shops in the schools are 
a good source for displays of this type, too. 
But always, in these instances, give credit to 
the donor. 
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Letters for your captions are not necessarily 
the bugaboos which frighten so many of us. 
Here are a few suggestions which might be 
of some help to the inartistic displayer. 


Different-sized stencils may be procured from 
your nearest stationery or book store (Hoover 
Brothers, Kansas City, Missouri, is good for the 
Middle West) at very little cost. 

With the help of a ruler or compass, square or 
circular letters may be drawn by even the rankest 
amateur. 

Wooden letters cut out by your high schooi 
woodwork students are extremely effective. 

And cardboard letters which give a_three- 
dimensional effect and which may be colored to 
suit your purpose give oomph to even the drabbest 
poster. These may be bought from the Becker 
Supply Company, 314 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


But, aside from these points, one of the 
most important things for the displayer or 
exhibitor is to keep his eyes and ears open. 
Always be on the lookout for new ideas and 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Fitchburg’s Youth Library Begins 


By Ruth Hyatt * 


ON December 4, 1946, the first news re- 

lease announced the plan for a Youth 
Library Building and the campaign of Fitch- 
burg’s 7,000 school children to raise by per- 
sonal earnings the initial funds for such a 
building. Since then, 151 different items and 
stories have appeared in the local newspaper ; 
feature stories, editorials, and news stories in 
surrounding cities and in one nationally pub- 
lished paper as well as AP and UP releases. 
Considerable radio time has been used to re- 
port on and tell the tale of the Fitchburg 
Youth Library in this area. Professional jour- 
nals, bulletins, and house organs have carried 
the story. 

The activity was kept alive in classrooms 
and in homes through the weekly meetings of 
the promotion committee, representatives 
from the 27 public and parochial schools, 
chosen to plan the campaign. A speakers’ 
bureau, composed of 19 young people rang- 
ing in age from ten to seventeen, talked to 
many organized groups in the city; youth li- 
brary workers’ ads were in the paper; en- 
rolled workers wore a youth library worker 
button to identify their search for jobs; a 
huge thermometer, registering the growth of 
the fund, flanked the front of the library 
building on Main Street, and so the public 
were kept constantly aware of the campaign 
of the school children for their youth library. 
And so was the governor, the U. S. senators, 
and the local congressman, President Tru- 
man, and Bob Hope, all of whom wrote com- 
mendatory letters to the boys and girls who 
wanted a new library enough to work for it. 


The Power of Example 


When the adult campaign opened this fall, 
the example of the children influenced the 
oldsters to open up their own pocket books. 
The mailed solicitation was composed with 
this point of appeal in mind and undoubtedly 
contributed to the success of that campaign. 

So much publicity naturally resulted in 
considerable community interest, good will, 
and an understanding that the library was 
more than a brick structure on Main Street. 
But it was felt that the public should have a 


* Librarian, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public Library. 
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further opportunity to learn about the com- 
plete services of the institution since all the 
activities that had been played up were keyed 
almost exclusively to the young people’s in- 
terest. Consequently, in the windup week of 
the adult campaign, the trustees invited the 
citizens to a two-day open house to learn how 
the library was prepared to serve them. Fea- 
tures of the publicity were a large OPEN 
HOUSE sign, 8’x 4’ (spotlighted at night) 
erected on the library grounds, and young 
junior high boys who donned sandwich signs 
in which to parade up and down the main 
streets. 

The two days were designed to acquaint 
people with existing services which the local 
citizenry might find useful and not as a de- 
vice for larger appropriations from the city 
council (although that might conceivably fol- 
low) nor to increase the circulation and regis- 
tration figures. The program, therefore, for 
the open house period was not elaborate— 
people were simply urged to see how their 
$1.09 operated in one city unit. Every nook 
and corner was open to inspection (a won- 
derful scheme for getting all the things done 
that have too long been postponed), the cus- 
tomary work of the library going on as usual 
from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Scheduled classes 
from the schools, movies, story hours, and 
the weekly music evening were regular events. 
A visiting author and an illustrator talked to 
the boys and girls one afternoon. Members 
of the library staff and the high-school-age 
radio club gave a half-hour broadcast from 


(Continued on page 539) 
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Local History Campaign Can Gain 
Library Friends 


By Herbert B. Mulford * 


i times of serious need for tax support 
from the general public, public libraries, 
much like the public schools, suffer from in- 


adequate attention to sound public relations. - 


Yet there is at hand many a device for pop- 
ularizing services with good effect on taxes 
through, shall we say, going to the public, 
instead of waiting for the public to come to 
the library of its own accord. The traveling 
library, the branch library in the schools, and 
similar tactics are well recognized. Not so to 
any considerable degree is the vigorous, con- 
structive aid to good public relations through 
capitalizing on the curiosity of many new, as 
well as old, people in the community over its 
historic oddities and recollections. 

It is axiomatic in public relations, as in 
commercial merchandising, that a satisfied 
customer is one’s best advertisement. In the 
public schools it is not merely the approval 
of parents but the wagging of the tongues of 
the children over excellences or grouches that 
mold public opinion in many respects. With 
libraries this is likewise a considerable factor 
but possibly a little more difficult of attain- 
ment, whether with children or adults. Hence, 
when occasion arises to build a considerable 
backlog of public good will, either directly 
or indirectly, through use of the local com- 
munity’s historical background, it may be 
profitable to study what was done during 
1947 in the village of Wilmette, Illinois. 

This community celebrated the 75th anni- 
versary of its incorporation last year. In a 
measure this sounds prosaic, particularly in 
contrast with many older eastern communi- 
ties. But the area has a rich pioneer story of 
geology, Indians, prairies, woodlands, his- 
torically important streams, and significant 
journeys of the early French, British, and 
Yankee explorers, missionaries, and settlers 
which made Chicago and its old Fort Dear- 
born massacre famous. The village lies fif- 
teen miles north of Chicago and was directly 
in the path of those who went to the great 
West through the gateway of the famous 
“Chicago portage” and the Illini country. 





* Adviser on Local History, Wilmette, Illinois, Free 
Public Library. 
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Wilmette has no historical society as such, 
though it has several groups which like to 
gather historical materials. This gave the pub- 
lic library board an unusual opportunity to 
respond favorably when asked to stand in the 
position of conservator and custodian of 
source materials on which a future history of 
the community could be written. With formal 
acquiescence of the board in the form of 
resolutions which could be publicized, a 
threefold campaign was started as follows: 

1. Wide publicity to advertise that the library 
wished contributions of historical materials of any 
sort for its permanent collection, and at the same 
time to draw people to the library to understand 
that many books and documents were available for 


consultation on the subject of the interesting his- 
tory of the village. 


2. Preparation of portable exhibits of books, 
pictures, maps, land title abstracts, deeds, letters, 
and other interesting documents for the express 
purpose of going to the public with such exhibi- 
tions during the active celebrations that were con- 
ducted by formal committees appointed to foster 
them. 


3. Cooperation with the publishers and staff of 
the local weekly news magazine which served the 
area, for the purpose of publishing an extensive 
special historical edition. 


Library on the Bandwagon 


It must be admitted that the library and 
those interested in developing the historical 
movement timed their activities fortunately 
along with the official plans for celebration. 
This gave greater receptivity to various 
aspects of the activity. As old settlers or their 
heirs heard of the desire to capture and make 
permanent any data that would contribute to 
a formal history, they began to bring in sig- 
nificant collections. These were at once 
photographed and publicized. This publicity 
led to further donations and cumulative pub- 
licity. As celebration after celebration lent 
opportunity for exhibitions, the library often 
“stole the show” in attracting attention. 

Then came summer, with plans for guided 
recreation of children. A year earlier, partly 
stimulated by material in the library and its 
historical counselors, the director of recre- 
ation, in conducting a day camp for children 
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in the adjacent woods of the great public 
Forest Preserve, had organized bands of chil- 
dren as Indian tribes. Last year in keeping 
with the spirit of the anniversary, the children 
were made “pioneers.” But a new touch was 
added. The library had already issued a small 
mimeographed historical guide to reading 
entitled ““The Story of Wilmette in Books 
and Documents.”” Taking this as a basis, the 
recreation authority and the history coun- 
selors of the library worked out a plan where- 
by the “pioneers” were conducted on half a 
dozen “‘little historical journeys.” 


The village children were taken in buses to 
the woods for an orientation course to get 
them adjusted to the journeys. Then they 
were taken to such points of interest as the 
storied shores of Lake Michigan which bound 
the village on the east and to the equally pic- 
turesque and historical Chicago River which 
is the western boundary, with explanation of 
watersheds, Indian villages and arrow-chip- 
ping stations, Indian trail trees, sites of old 
cabins and pioneer taverns, and the like. Then 
there was the story of the coming of the 
trails, roads, and railways, the building of the 
great Chicago Drainage Canal which passes 
through one corner of the village, and finally 
visits to plants and offices of the public taxing 
authorities of the community, with explana- 
tions of how taxes build such services. 

These journeys, like the other historical 
services, made tongues wag all summer. 
Many of the intimate stories told the children 
were printed in the local news magazine, 
which was bent upon keeping alive the his- 
torical interest aroused by these activities, 
so that the historical number of the paper 
would meet with greater public response. 


Obviously such an enterprise takes work 
on the part of the library staff. In many com- 
munities some sort of historical society may 
carry the brunt of this effort. One decided 
drawback to amateur historical groups in such 
a setting is the absence of permanence and 
adequate official authority over them. In the 
case of Wilmette, the prime lay-movers think 
they have devised a method for attaining 
permanence through having all the material 
become the official property of the library, 
and the whole movement sponsored by the 
trustees. Many librarians might not welcome 
the additional responsibility thus put upon 
them. Moreover, effectiveness naturally re- 
quires a gradual appreciation of the history 
of the community by the entire library per- 
sonnel. This may be the cost for this par- 
ticular type of public relations, which at least 
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in this case has made the library more of a 
center of attention among people not actively 
using the library than possibly any one device 
in its history. 

Incidentally the library officials wish a new 
library building. At this writing, it is too 
early to say what effect the historical cam- 
paign may have on any project to attain this 
end. There is no question, however, about 
the popularity that has been achieved by the 
library through taking advantage of all the 
conditions surrounding the village historical 
celebration. 


YOUR CITY IN PICTURES 


(Continued from page 535) 

ferent service and attraction to your library. 
It will furnish you with a fresh approach to 
your patrons as well as a brand-new field for 
library contacts. With an increasing interest 
being shown in local history as evidenced by 
the number of historical societies and mu- 
seums now in active existence, also the at- 
tempt on the part of the open-minded citizen 
and historian to gain an insight into the 
future through an understanding of the past, 
a picture collection will be a valuable asset on 
which to draw. The colorful, authentic re- 
cording of any city’s history through the 
medium of photography holds an appeal not 
found in the printed page. Incidentally, a 
picture collection will also give you added 
personal pleasure and pride in your contribu- 
tion to your community through your posi- 
tion as librarian. 


FITCHBURG’S YOUTH LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 537) 
the library the first evening. These were espe- | 
cially scheduled events as were the drawings 
(by the mayor one night and the superin- 
tendent of schools the other) for the door 
prizes—books donated by friends. The 
United Cooperative Society served coffee and 
cake the afternoon and evening of both days. 
Forty-four school children, who had previ- 
ously worked on the youth library campaign, 
acted as guides for scheduled periods during 
the two days. 

In spite of a deluging rain on the first day, 
some 600 people visited the library to look, 
to investigate, and to learn, including 41 
members of night school classes for new citi- 
zens and GI brides. 
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One Good Campaign Deserves Another 
Miriam E. McNally * 


INETEEN FORTY-SEVEN was Cam- 
paign Year for the Denver Public Li- 
brary. During those fateful twelve months, 
the library twice went to the polls in major 
battles, its entire future hanging on the out- 
come. It won both campaigns with the solid 
backing of its patrons, the people of Denver. 
The year dawned fair and clear with a 
heartening strategic victory —a twenty per 
cent salary increase for all staff members se- 
cured by the Library Commission from the 
city administration. Then came, after long 
and nerve-racking delay, the library’s first 
major campaign at the polls: the vote on a 
new main library building. 

FOR A GREATER DENVER — A NEW AND 
MODERN LIBRARY! was the theme for this 
campaign, which won approval for a bond 
issue of $2,500,000 in Denver's general mu- 
nicipal election on May 20. (Six other civic 
improvement bond issues were voted in.) 
The library bonds were entered on the ballot 
with proposals for ten other civic improve- 
ments, a $23,000,000 proposal for water 
bonds, five amendments to the city charter, 
a proposal for a new charter convention, five 
candidates for mayor, and forty-eight candi- 
dates for the nine vacancies on the city 
council. 

The total vote set a new record for munici- 
pal elections in Denver. And the library’s 
public information campaign, which for rea- 
sons beyond its control was limited to a 
period of five weeks and five days before elec- 
tion, probably set some kind of record for 
library building bonds to win approval on the 
first try. 


Long-Range Planning 


Plans of. the library administration for a 
new main building, ranging all the way from 
staff suggestions and space estimates to vari- 
ous types of architects’ sketches, had begun 
more than five years ago. Later, in the fall of 
1945, when it appeared that postwar public 
building programs would be the order of the 
day in many progressive communities, repre- 
sentatives of the library, the Denver Art 
Museum and the Civic Symphony Society met 





* Director of Public Relations and Library Publications, 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library. 
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to discuss their building needs. Mayor Staple- 
ton, impressed by the proposals, asked a rep- 
resentative committee of one hundred citi- 
zens to study them and to report to him 
their objections. No objections were offered, 
whereupon a Citizens Advisory Committee 
of eighteen was appointed to incorporate the 
proposals into a progressive over-all civic im- 
provement program for Denver. This com- 
mittee officially began its work on July 16, 
1946. To the original proposals for a public 
library, an art museum and a concert hall, 
were added improvements for the municipal 
auditorium, a stockyards stadium, addition to 
the municipal airport, an addition to the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, funds 
for a city recreation program, addition to the 
Denver General Hospital, land acquisition 
for Civic Center, and last but not least, im- 
provement of the City Park Zoo. The recom- 
mendations were at last made public on 
March 2, 1947. 

Following this announcement, there was 
delay occasioned in part by legal complexities 
of the proposed bond issues and the necessity 
of obtaining decisions on the city’s legal limit 
of bonded indebtedness. 


The law governing bond issue votes re- 
quired that each of the proposed eleven civic 
improvement projects be listed separately on 
the ballot to give voters opportunity to decide 
which individual projects they wished to ap- 
prove. The Citizens Committee sponsoring 
the improvements, however, on which the li- 
brary was represented by two members of the 
Library Commission, voted to publicize all 
eleven proposals as a unit. The strategy 
which a majority of the committee approved 
was to conduct an intensive publicity cam- 
paign during the last few weeks preceding 
the election. 


Most fortunately the library members of 
the committee secured permission for the li- 
brary to issue a limited amount of public in- 
formation independently. This permission 
was based on the fact that the library, as an 
independent, nonpolitical, and nonpartisan 
public educational agency, has an obligation 
to inform the people it serves of library mat- 
ters in the public interest. This policy was 
fully justified by subsequent events. It did 
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mean, however, that the library had to forego 
a mass advertising campaign and could not 
use such media as car cards, mass distribution 
of posters, store display windows, movie 
trailers, and many other devices which were 
left in the hands of the central committee 
and eventually failed for lack of time. 

The library strategy had to be specific, with 
every activity directly planned and aimed to 
reach a certain group or area. It was begun 
by whipping into shape a general organiza- 
tion, then filling in details as the campaign 
progressed. 


Planning the Strategy 


Campaign strategy was headed by the Li- 
brary Commission, the librarian, and the pub- 
lic relations director, who developed an or- 
ganization for taking the library’s story to the 
largest number of people in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This included: 


The Staff. The library's staff is the key to all 
public relations and to all contacts with the public. 
The first step in the campaign was to give all staff 
members an over-all picture of the situation and 
subsequently to keep them informed of all develop- 
ments. Mr. Wyer fired the opening gun at a gen- 
eral staff rajly, and thereafter half-hour informal 
staff meetings were held before the library opened 
every morning until the day after election. 

Contacts with Community Organizations. It was 
obvious to library strategists that the time element 
would make it impossible to reach all voters 
through printed material or through routine adver- 
tising channels. Accordingly plans were made for 
a combined speaking campaign and literature dis- 
tribution to all organized groups in the community. 
These plans began with the P.T.A.’s and the labor 
unions—numerically the largest—and were then 
extended to all other organizations. 

Mailing lists were developed to reach by direct 
mail key people and important library users of 

every department. 

‘Mass Media. Plans were laid for getting all 
really vital information to the two daily and twelve 
weekly newspapers. University of Denver Art 
School agreed to design and silkscreen a limited 
number of special posters. The Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council and its production staff were alerted 
to place one-minute dramatized radio spots on all 
five local stations (time donated). 


Cam paigns Are Human 


The first big push came when the public 
relations director had to prepare readable 
statements of the facts and information on 
which every phase of the campaign was to be 
based. Copy and layout for 50,000 book- 
marks telling what a new library could do for 
Denver children were sent to the printer. A 
multigraphed statement on what the new li- 
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brary would mean to the science and engi- 
neering department was prepared for distri- 
bution and mailing to Denver engineers. 
Twenty thousand multigraphed fliers on 
“What a New Public Library Means to 
Labor” were made ready for distribution to 
all AFL and CIO locals. A flier on what the 
new main library building would mean to 
branch library service was made ready for all 
branch library patrons. One general folder— 
a two-color job designed te sell the new li- 
brary building to everyone who saw it—was 
prepared for a run of 100,000 copies. The 
idea was to make each of these selling pieces 
do the job on first sight; there was no time 
to lose. 

For the use of staff, newspapers, and vol- 
unteer speakers, a detailed factual statement 
of the library’s building needs was prepared » 
and multigraphed. So also was a page of the 
most frequently asked questions and answers 
regarding the new library building. A two- 
page summary of high lights and one page of 
speakers’ instructions were prepared for use 
of staff and volunteer speakers. A statement 
by Benjamin E. Sweet, president of the Li- 
brary Commission, was prepared for print- 
ing. 

Soon this assorted volume of copy began 
to result in a steady influx of publications of 
assorted colors, sizes, and packages that piled 
more than desk high all available floor space 
in the public relations office (which after all 
is just a closed-up stairwell; we know all 
about overcrowding). But the library organi- 
zation proved equal to every emergency. The 
newspaper stories, the posters, the radio spots 
went off simultaneously and continuously as 
planned. Mailing to a key list prepared by 
first assistants was also continuous. But it 
was the over-all staff organization that really 
turned the trick. We were told a thousand 
times that it was impossible to reach 400,000 
people in five weeks. We were told that 
public bond issues never won on the first 
campaign. But we were a lot too busy to 
listen. What it takes to win a campaign when 
the chips are down is a staff with a fighting 
heart. 


What It Takes to Win 


Here is what this staff accomplished: 


They learned every fact in the official statement 
of information on -the need for a new library build- 
ing. They learned the answers to all the questions 
people were asking about taxes, site, who can vote, 
how to register, etc. Then they talked and talked 
and talked, 
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They buttonholed everybody who came into the 
libraries, talked up the new building, took patrons 
on tours of the old and bulging main structure. 

They gave ten-minute talks to organizations of 
which they were members. 

They talked to other organizations whenever 
there was a chance. (The first assistant of the ref- 
erence department talked to forty groups during 
the five-week campaign.) : 

They distributed posters and folders to neighbor- 
hood groceries, drugstores, barber shops, beauty 
salons. 

They campaigned door to door in all parts of 
town. 

They talked all their friends into talking to all 
their friends. 

They left a trail of leaflets and fliers wherever 
they went. 

They reported results of official strategy and 
made good suggestions for improving it. 


Those with emergency assignments carried 
them through in record time. For instance: 

The junior members secured photos of new 
buildings and new library features from all over 
the country for use in displays and exhibits. 

The field representative visited every AFL and 
CIO local and arranged for distribution of fliers. 
She called every public and parochial P.T.A. to 
place speakers, bookmarks, and folders. She per- 
suaded Cub Scout packs to distribute folders door 
to door in strategic districts. 

The Adult Education Council Speakers Bureau 
in two weeks’ time placed a corps of sixty volun- 
teer speakers in more than 450 community meet- 
ings scheduled before election day. 


The Last Lap 


Of course the campaign snowballed. Li- 
brary friends came and phoned in by the 
dozen for supplies of folders and speakers’ 
information. P.T.A.’s wanted more book- 
marks, more speakers, Labor unions wanted 
more information for their bulletins. 

The tailor-made campaign literature for 
various groups was bundled and dispatched 
from the public relations office on a twelve- 
hour-a-day schedule. 


Staff members were asked to report every 
question which they could not answer, every 
request for information they could not fill, 
or every objection they felt had not been dealt 
with satisfactorily. This they faithfully did 
at the morning staff meetings and by tele- 
phone calls jangling to the public relations 
office, campaign headquarters, all day long. 
These hourly reports on the swing of public 
opinion were invaluable—they made it pos- 
sible to gear up the campaign wherever that 
was needed, and to fill in gaps in our infor- 
mation, via press and radio publicity, before 
they developed into voters’ objections. No- 
body denied the library's need for a new 
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building when they knew the facts. The big 
push was to get the full information to every 
voter. 

A spot map of the city was drawn up 
showing distribution of folders, bookmarks, 
posters, and door-to-door canvassing by staff 
members, library friends, volunteers, and or- 
ganizations. Calls for staff volunteers to spot 
the blank areas with door-to-door distribu- 
tion never failed to bring immediate re- 
sponse, and by election day it was hard to see 
the districts for the spots. 

A last minute emergency plunked fifteen 
minutes of choice Saturday night radio time 
in the library's lap on Thursday evening prior 
to election. Jack Weir Lewis, production di- 
rector of the Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 
worked twenty-four hours straight to write 
the script, round up the actors, rehearse the 
show, and put it on the air in a full-fledged 
radio drammer to compete with the best of 
Saturday night big-time. 

Everybody kept right on campaigning 
until the polls closed election night. That 
was important. All indications were that the 
vote would be close, and it was. The final 
official count showed the library carried 264 
(61 per cent) and tied 10 out of 412 pre- 
cincts, with a total of 42,235 v@tes for the 
new building—a plurality of approximately 
4,500. 


One Campaign Leads to 


Another 


With the election came a complete new 
city administration. Came also the vote call- 
ing a charter convention to frame a new char- 
ter for submission to vote of the people. 
Delegates were elected and the convention 
called in mid-August. Thus the close of the 
first campaign ep the library into its 
second crucial battle of the year. 

Although pledged to retain satisfactory 
features of the old charter, the new adminis- 
tration submitted to the convention an en- 
tirely new document calling for extreme cen- 
tralization of city government. It would have 
made the library part of the municipal ad- 
ministration, rather than an independent edu- 
cational agency. It would also have divided 
the library functions among seven city de- 
partments, thus destroying the independent 
control of the library commission over policy, 
personnel and buildings, including the new 
building voted in the May election. The new 
charter proposed that this building be de- 
signed by a central architectural agency, 
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planned by a city planning commission, and 
constructed by a municipal department of 
public works. 

The library commission felt that these pro- 
posals were a violation of their pledge during 
the bond campaign that the library as an in- 
dependent, nonpolitical, educational agency 
would plan and construct the new building 
exclusively for library purposes. It also took 
the position that the library should have the 
same educational independence as the public 
schools, and therefore fought the new library 
proposals in convention with all the resources 
at its command. So did the library's adminis- 
trative assistants who attended every conven- 
tion session, every committee meeting, and 
every public hearing (three shifts a day) for 
a period of two months. 

Public outcry by individuals and commun- 
ity groups against interference with the li- 
brary was tremendous. However, the city ad- 
ministration succeeded in winning complete 
official support of the press and a proadmini- 
stration bloc of eleven of the twenty-one con- 
vention delegates. Accordingly, efforts to 
have the library's independence maintained 


in the new charter were defeated by a vote 
of 11 to 10. 


When this new charter was placed before 
the people on October 12, an all-out cam- 
paign to secure its adoption was launched by 
the city administration. All of the charter 
delegates campaigned on its behalf, and it 
was vigorously supported by all Denver 
newspapers except two weeklies, by the 
Chamber of Commerce and numerous civic 
organizations. As appointees of the new 
mayor, the library commission did not feel 
they could campaign in opposition to the 
charter he proposed. The situation was a 
critical one foe the library. 

To meet it the decision was made to fight 
the library's battle with just one weapon— 
facts. Mr. Wyer issued a concise printed 
statement analyzing the charter provisions as 
they affected the library. This statement was 
documented by reference to chapters and sec- 
tions of the new charter, and was distributed 
to all library users and to the bond campaign 
mailing list. The library later gave equal 
circulation to a printed reply to Mr. Wyer’s 
statement prepared by the president of the 
Charter Convention. 





Scenes like this overcrowded Western History Department have been 
familiar to Denver readers for several years. 
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Mr. Wyer's statement made no recommen- 
dations as to how to vote. It merely showed 
in what ways the new charter interfered with 
the library's freedom and independence as 
an agency of democratic education. Amid 
accusations of political activity, foolhardi- 
ness, obstructionism, and exposing the library 
to political reprisal, Mr. Wyer took his lone 
stand for what he believed to be the funda- 
mental principle in the history, development, 
and services of the American public library. 
He maintained this stand with what Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril called the ‘constancy of the 
North Star.” His case rested squarely on the 
Denver Public Library’s record. 


A citizens’ committee to oppose the char- 
ter organized late and conducted an intensive 
campaign, particularly by radio, during the 
last few days prior to the special election No- 
vember 13. The election eve predictions, 
however, were unanimous for the charter’s 
success, with the Denver Post poll (hitherto 
infallible) forecasting a victory of 3 to 2, or 
2 to 1, depending on weather. Library staff 
members reported, however, that they had 
heard few patrons in favor of the new docu- 
ment. The branch library users, considered 
by the public relations director as the best 
of all public opinion polls, were reported 
strongly against it. 

Election night was a quiet one, and by 
9 P.M. radios which a few hours before had 
predicted overwhelming victory announced 
the decisive defeat of the charter in practi- 
cally every election district of the city. 


The results won new community recogni- 
tion for the library’s place in public opinion. 
There can be little doubt that new light has 
also dawned in some quarters as to the prac- 
tical effects of information and ideas, backed 
by moral courage. Library publicity is at an 
all-time high, and so is the library’s 1948 
budget, adopted after the charter election. 


A Summing Up 


A number of hardy souls have asked us, 
‘What are the basic essentials for a success- 
ful library campaign?” As we see it from 
here, they are: 


A network of efficient, friendly library services 
developed to meet community needs. This results 
from hard day-by-day effort, through many years, 
on the part of many loyal staff members. 

Cooperation with and open channels of com- 
munication to every organized group in the com- 
munity (not just some—al/), as well as to every 
individual library user. 
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A canny strategy board and one staff executive 
to head up the whole campaign. (Obvious but 
indispensable. ) 

A full-scale, thoroughly planned outline (com- 
plete with time schedule) for a complete campaign. 
Put on paper as comprehensive a plan as you can 
imagine for reaching every individual you want to 
reach with all the different media you can com- 
mand. Slant special appeals to your different pub- 
lics where you can. This is your ideal, You never 
reach it, but if the map is there before you, you can 
adapt it to changing circumstances or shifting lines 
of battle. We only used half our bond campaign 
plans, and only one device of a completely mapped 
strategy on the charter. But it is thorough public 
relations planning, overlooking no detail and out- 
lined long before the heat is on, that makes it 
possible to carry through to a goal with a minimum 
of wasted motion. 


Dramatization of the library's contribu- 
tions and its needs, inevitable in campaign- 
ing, offers unique public relations opportuni- 
ties—win, lose, or draw. There’s no reason 
why it can’t be win if you have a public rela- 
tions organization that will stand the gaff. 
Public relations isn’t a fair-weather job; but 
it is one at which libraries, holding the key 
to the whole world’s stormiest problems, 
should excel. That’s something to remember 
whenever you go campaigning ; and so is the 
staff with the fighting heart. 


TIPS ON EXHIBITS AND 
DISPLAYS 


(Continued from page 536) 
suggestions and when one happens to come 
your way, jot it down. A good plan, if your 
memory is as feeble as mine, is to keep these 
ideas on “P” slips and file away for future 
use 


And last but not least, try to keep tab on 
your results. If a certain kind of exhibit, or 
certain types of books prove particularly 
popular, make a note of it. You can even 
keep figures on the number of books which 
circulate from the different displays, and 
these notes will be a big help in your future 
planning. 


“Overdue,” the weekly newsletter of the San 
Diego, California, Public Library, passes along this 
incident: 


One small girl visited our Altadena Branch to 
pay an overdue fine. “Do you get the money?” 
she asked. “No,” the librarian explained, “‘it 
goes to the city treasury.” The small girl's face 
lit up and her eyes sparkled—“Oh, do you have 
a treasure, too? A hidden treasure?” 
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Publicity That Worked 


Then and Now 


HE Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County's most discussed window display last 
year was one which compared food prices of 1939 
with the inflationary prices of 1947. The visual 
comparison was startling because in 1939 five items 
could be purchased for the same amount of money 
that bought two items after the war. It was feas- 
ible to use a shopping bag in 1939 to carry home 
a quart of milk, a dozen of eggs, a #2 can of peas, 
a loaf of bread, and a pound of bacon; however in 
1947, a loaf of bread and a pound of bacon fitted 
easily in one arm and cost 98 cents—the total chain 
store cost of five items in 1939. To balance the pic- 
ture, the average weekly income of the total popu- 
lation was doubled by 1946. 


The rising cost of living was pictured for the citi- 
zens of this region in a library window display. 
The items one could purchase in 1939 were at one 
end, the items for 1947 at the opposite. Between 
stretched a graph showing the economic cycles 
(booms and depressions) in United States history. 
Signs also contrasted the weekly incomes for 1939 
and 1946. This display stopped people in the street, 
brought them into the library, and caused consider- 
able discussion throughout the area. 

JAYNE DOUGHMAN 
Editorial Department 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 


Atomic Energy Exhibit 


T. LOUISANS were made conscious of the sig- 

nificance of the atomic age during April 1947. 

It is estimated that some 50,000 persons saw the 

Nuclear Energy Exhibit, prepared by the American 

Chemical Society, while it was on display in the 
main hall of the St. Louis Public Library. 

This exhibit, displayed at the UNESCO meeting 
in Paris, was brought to St. Louis by the St. Louis 
Citizens’ Committee for Atomic Energy Informa- 
tion. Originally scheduled to be shown in the 
St. Louis Public Library for two weeks, interest in 
the exhibit was so great, that the time was doubled. 
All during the month, from the time the library 
opened at 9 A. M. until it closed at 9 P. M., crowds 
of people passed before the twelve large illumi- 
nated panels which made up the display. Flashing 
lights, a clicking Geiger-Mueller counter, and 
turning wheels demonstrated step by step processes 
of nuclear fission from the mining of uranium to 
the potential peacetime uses of science’s latest and 
greatest discovery. One of the most spectacular of 
the panels demonstrated the general reaction of 
radioactive uranium to the production of neutrons. 


The St. Louis Citizens’ Committee and the pub- 
lic relations department of the library worked in 
cooperation on publicity for the exhibit. Notices 
were sent to all newspapers in the city and county, 
to department stores, universities, high schools, and 
other organizations for their publications. The 
Public Service Company's “Ride Guide,” which 
reaches some 200,000 persons on streetcars and 
buses each month, carried a notice in its April is- 
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sue. Spot announcements were sent to the seven 
St. Louis radio stations. Posters were printed and 
distributed to libraries, schools and adult educa- 
tion agencies. A large sign was erected on the lawn 
of the central library. Over 10,000 copies of a list, 
“Atoms and You,” compiled by the readers’ ad- 
visory service, were printed and made available at 
central and branches for use with special collec- 
tions of books on atomic energy purchased for ex- 
hibit as well as for issue. 

The St. Louis Citizens’ Committee was instru- 
mental in obtaining two U.S. Government films, 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” showing the bombing and 
resulting devastation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and “Operation Crossroads,” a Navy color film of 
the test bombing of Bikini atoll. These films were 
shown in the library’s assembly room on five after- 
noons to more than a thousand students from seven 
high schools. The two government films and a 
March of Time film, “Atomic Power,” were shown 
for the general public on three Monday evenings in 
April. Crowds filled the assembly room and over- 
flowed into a near-by corridor at each showing. 
Attendance at the evening showings was estimated 
at more than 900 persons. 

The interest shown by the public in this Atomic 
Energy Exhibit was gratifying alike to the St. Louis 
Citizens’ Committee for Atomic Energy Informa- 
tion, which sponsored the display, and to the 
St. Louis Public Library, which played host for 
the showing, and, as far as can be determined, is 
the first library in the country to have this exhibit. 
It was, without doubt, the library’s most successful 
publicity venture in 1947. 

JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


State Convention Exhibits 


8 te Indiana State Library is making an effort 
to introduce the services of the library to new 
readers by arranging exhibits at state conventions 
of civic, farm, and labor organizations. When the 
Indiana Farm Bureau held its three-day annual con- 
vention, the convention manager was contacted, 
and space was given for a library display. The cen- 
ter of the exhibit was a large poster 2’ 8” x 3’ 10”, 
which stated briefly the services, address, and hours 
of the library. In the four corners of the poster, 
photographs of the library were mounted. The 
poster was made by a commercial artist, and the 
wording of the poster was such that it could be 
used for other occasions. Book jackets from cur- 
rent books were arranged in front of the poster. 
Mimeographed sheets which referred the reader to 
his local public library and also told how to borrow 
books from the state library, and a list of some of 
the new books in the library were distributed. 

During the coming year, we hope to have other 
exhibits on display at state conventions, which will 
stimulate general interest in libraries in the state, 
and in the special services of the state library. 


MarjoriE Woon, Chief 
Loan Desk 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 
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Publiaty Begins at Home 


HE Toledo Public Library started in January 
1947 a fortnightly bulletin named “The Tee- 
Pee,” to publicize the library's activities and the 
views and adventures of its staff, among the staff 
itself and among the trustees. Edited in the assist- 
ant librarian’s office, “The Tee-Pee” manages to 
mix some levity with items about the resources and 
usage of the library, announcements and promotion 
of staff association doings, as well as more or less 
official reminders and explanations of library pol- 
icy. The material is obtained from staff contribu- 
tions, monthly reports, think-pieces occurring to 
the assistant librarian, and occasional clips from 
other publications. The staff has come to anticipate 
Tee-Pee day, which coincides with the bi-weekly 
staff meeting, and expressions of appreciation have 
come from the trustees. It is felt that this is a suc- 
cessful venture in building and supporting team 
spirit, and in making the 225 individual library em- 
ployees better acquainted with the functioning of 
the whole system. Many related purposes are 
served, such as the introduction of new staff mem- 
bers, the noting of honors and accomplishment, 
the sharpening of staff awareness of the public re- 
lations aspect of their own work, and greater fa- 
miliarity of trustees with the library’s daily opera- 
tions. Although “The Tee-Pee” is not intended for 
either public or wide professional dissemination, 
sample files have been made available for students 
of library administration in several library schools, 
and items ar2 occasionally reprinted in professional 
periodicals, thus publicizing the Toledo Public Li- 
brary outside its family. 


“The Tee-Pee,”” which averages 1,292 words and 
14 paragraphs an issue, is typed on two seven-cent 
Multi-lith stencils, which can also be drawn or 
printed on with a wax crayon. Individuals or 
schools desiring to receive it regularly are required 
to furnish a year’s supply of one-half-cent stamped, 
addressed envelopes. Copies are distributed to our 
library employees and trustees free of charge. 

RosBeErt D. FRANKLIN, Assistant Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Traffic Safety Campaign 


HE idea of a traffic safety campaign in Gary 

began with a news story in the Gary Post- 
Tribune titled “Gary Again Leads in Traffic 
Deaths.” This article pointed to the fact that the 
31.3 toll per 100,000 was the worst of any city in 
the same size group (from 100,000 to 250,000 
population) in the United States in 1946. 

The library prepared a four-page folder, ‘Stop 
Traffic Deaths in Gary,” financed by the Gary 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at an approximate 
cost of $75 for 20,000 copies. It was felt that a 
series of extracts pertinent to driver and pedestrian 
safety taken from such magazines as Time, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Accident Facts, Indiana Traffic 
Safety Guide, and others would be interesting, 
brief, and readable. The folder was compiled along 
three lines: to show the numerical tragedies in- 
volved in traffic accidents, to explain how accidents 
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happen from unsafe speeds, vision obstructions, 
age of driver, road conditions, and lack of courtesy, 
and to show the driver and the pedestrian what 
they could do to prevent traffic accidents, re- 
emphasizing the al for courtesy and caution. 

Photostatic copies of the folder were made to 
use as a selling point in arousing various groups 
whose cooperation was needed to make the cam- 
paign successful. The use of this media enlisted 
the mayor's support and convinced the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce that the folder was impor- 
tant enough for them to finance. It was also used 
with the Safety Bureau of U. S. Steel Corporation 
and the Police Department. 

While the pamphlet was being printed, numer- 
ous other activities were under way. The Mayor of 
Gary declared June 8-14 as “Stop Traffic Deaths in 
Gary Week.” 

Groups and organizations were contacted long 
before the folder was printed, so that distribution 
was accomplished quickly and smoothly, through 
the Safety Department of Gary Works, the League 
of Women Voters, the Post-Tribune, the public 
schools, Urban League, YMCA cafeteria, CIO, 
AFL, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Vog- 
Esq Club, Dalton Coal Company, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Club, Lions ‘Club, Rotary Club, 
Anselm Forum, Gary Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, and the city 
court. The folder was also distributed from all 
branches, stations, and trailers of the Gary Public 
Library. 

Contacted by the library, the Chief of the Police 
Department arranged with the Fraternal Order of 
Policemen for a bus to go around Gary during 
Safety Week displaying photographs of traffic acci- 
dents and distributing the folder. Two policemen 
were on duty with the bus and broadcasted perti- 
nent traffic safety information over a loudspeaker 
system. This bus, parked in front of the bank and 
important stores along the main street, attracted 
huge crowds all week. 


Realizing that visual aids were important in 
putting across a campaign of this type, the library 
arranged with various film-lending agencies for the 
extended loan of important traffic films. A mimeo- 
graphed letter including a briefly annotated list of 
available safety films was sent to approximately 
150 organizations and persons who were borrowers 
from the Gary film collection. During the month 
of June the total showings of these films was 84 to 
an audience of 7,312. Folders were sent out with 
each film for distribution to the audience. 

The Gary Post-Tribune carried excellent and 
consistent publicity on the safety campaign. A box 
score of deaths on the front page each day extracted 
pertinent facts from the library folder so that the 
information reached many more people than could 
be reached with the folder. During Safety Week 
practically the entire folder was reprinted in this 
manner. 


The library feels that the safety program was 
tremendously effective. Gary had only two fatal 
traffic accidents from June 8 to July 22, compared 
to fourteen from January to June 7. The interest of 
the community toward a safety program has been 
stimulated and although the library campaign came 
to a close, the Gary branch of the Chicago Motor 
Club and the Gary Post-Tribune continued the 
safety campaign with similar drives. 

STILLMAN K. TAYLOR, Assistant Librarian 
Gary, Indiana, Public Library 
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Before and After 


OCKING COUNTY is either the first or one 
of the first counties in the state of Ohio to 
change from a school district library to a county 
district library, under new laws passed by the State 
Legislature this year, and to put on a tax levy under 
the new setup. The rest of the state is watching us 
to see how we come out. With the money we will 
get from the levy—if it passes—we are going to 
buy a bookmobile. In order to get this idea across, 
we had a large 30” x 40” picture made of a book- 
mobile and four different posters made to distribute 
around the county. We knew if we just had posters 
and a picture up for display people would pass by 
with possibly a glance or two. So we “drug” in 
the old surrey to make a contrast and to make peo- 
ple stop and look. 


The placards on the side of the surrey read as 


ollows: 
I'd like to tell folks 
If I'd dare 
When they laugh at me and turn and stare 
If they think I belong back in '86 
“Look at your library in as bad a fix.” 

* *¢ *# 

The horse and buggy days were fine 
But folks could hardly find a line. 
Now with a bookmobile in store 
Books can be brought right to your door. 


EVALAN FISCHER, Librarian 
Logan, Ohio, Public Library 


Monthly “Reader” 


XPANSION of the Milwaukee Reader, mimeo- 
graphed monthly publication of the Milwau- 

kee Public Library, to a four-page printed publica- 
tion was the library's most outstanding public rela- 
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tions project in 1947. The first printed issue was 
published in September. 


Resembling a small newspaper, the new ex- 
panded Reader in its first five months of publication 
has won favorable comment from professional! li- 
brary publications, librarians, library school direc- 
tors, city officials, patrons, and library staff. “A 
splendid piece of education for your public,’ one 
librarian wrote. Another librarian, commenting on 
the morale-lifting effect of such a publication on 
the staff, said “It is a sort of pat on the back which 
gives staff members the feeling that their jobs are 
important and of interest to others besides them- 
selves.” A library school director wrote that the 
Reader was “one of the finest examples of public 
relations that I have seen in a long time.” 

While the expanded Reader is still too new to 
make definite conclusions about its value as a 
public relations tool, the librarian feels it has made 
an excellent beginning in creating a friendly and 
interested public. 

Purpose of the Reader, which has five-column 
newspaper format, is to keep citizens informed of 
library progress and needs and help establish better 
understanding of the services the library provides. 
The paper contains news of library happenings, 
features about library departments and personnel, 
photographs, cartoons, helpful reading lists, news 
of current books, and information on how to use 
the library. 

The monthly circulation of the Reader is 5,000 
copies. Copies are mailed to city and county offi- 
cials, school administrators, library trustees, church 
leaders, organizations, directors of leading indus- 
tries and business firms, librarians, and newspapers. 
The remaining copies may be picked up at the 
central libra-y and at the seventeen neighborhood 
libraries. 

GERALD P. CaFFREY, Chief of Publications 
and Exhibits 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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“Know Your Library Week” 


es Rees 4 Your Library Week” which was 
held in Lincoln, Nebraska, from Novem- 
ber 16 to 22, by the Lincoln City Library, started 
off with a proclamation by the mayor. Strenuous 
pre-library-week activity by the staff resulted in a 
thorough coverage of the city from varied angles. 


In addition to a full-page spread on the front of 
the feature section of the Sunday paper, the library 
also made regular news in the papers for every edi- 
tion during the week. The radio stations gave sta- 
tion breaks all day, every day for seven days. 
Various firms which sponsor radio programs put in 
plugs for the library. Firms and organizations also 
inserted library material in their bulletins. 

Posters were displayed in the business district 
and throughout neighborhood centers. The lead- 
ing hotel put the library “in lights” with a big 
marquee sign announcing to all the world that it 
was “Know Your Library Week.” 

The three main department stores featured spe- 
cial library windows. Practically every concern 
which uses newspaper advertising ran at sometime 
during the week a small cut in the shape of a book 
which said, ‘Visit Your Lincoln City Library, Nov. 
16-22." This same cut was made into a sticker and 
used on menus by all restaurants. 

The clergy, in response to personal letters, were 
most generous, announcing the week from their 
pulpits. Some even used the library as a subject 
for their sermons. 

The director of the Lincoln City Libraries and 
staff members were going constantly, giving 
speeches. In fact speaking engagements were so 
numerous that they had to be spread out through 
the month in order to get everybody in. The re- 
sults? A new awareness of the library, plus su- 
perior public relations, plus increased circulation! 

HELEN LER. Frost 
Lincoln, Nebraska, City Library 


Ask and You Will Be Told 


Shy most successful single publicity venture 
that the White Plains Public Library made in 
1947 certainly aided in expanding our services sub- 
stantially. The green “Do you know?” folder 
was distributed in 6,000 tax bills, given out on 
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shoal visits, and presented to patrons at all service 
desks. 

As a summary of services afforded by the library, 

almost an annual report, the folder would have 
been worth its cost, $71 for 9,000. The most im- 
portant aspect of this folder, however, was the list 
of leading questions asked on the back page. 
Would you like to see these services offered, we 
asked, and, naturally, included questions about 
only those areas which we were particularly inter- 
ested in expanding. So much interest was 
evinced that, as of the first of January 1948 we 
have a phonograph record collection where there 
was none before. A group of patrons financed 
initially and managed the installation of the serv- 
ice. 
We have two great books discussion groups 
meeting regularly in the library. We have had 
many more exhibits including the works of local 
potters and artists. We are cooperating with the 
Adult Education Council in the formation of at 
least one current events-film forum group. As a 
local film council is formed in the next year, we 
expect to be called upon to be a film depository— 
and to get funds for this purpose. 

We have found, then, that it pays off in good 
will and in interest of the patrons to ask what 
they want. 

IsABEL D. CLarK, Librarian 
White Plains, New York, 
Public Library 


What They Find at the Library 


|e bese of persons visit the Northtown 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library regu- 
larly. Why? The librarian decided to find out and 
to tell others the reasons. As a result a series of 
newspaper articles written by neighbors in all pro- 
fessions, on what they particularly find at the li- 
brary, appeared in the local newspapers. In the 
articles, patrons told about the library's special 
services, listed favorite books, and gave advice to 
other readers. Representative articles were selected 
for publication. One by a housewife, another by a 
local clergyman, one from an art teacher, and one 
from an enthusiastic mystery story fan were the 
most popular. Patrons enjoyed hearing about other 
people’s interests and were eager to read the books 
they recommended. Results were far-reaching. 
MARION L. SMITH, Branch Librarian 
Northtown Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Project in Library Correlation 


wre was earmarked as a mimeographed 
bibliography on teen-age vocational fiction 
resulted in an annotated booklist utilizing the 
efforts, interests, and talents of half the total schoo! 
population. 

Early in the year our first booklist on teen-age 
novels, partially completed, was lying on the desk 
when one of the student library assistants noticed 
it, looked it over, and suggested some additional 
titles to be added—and with the suggestion the 
proverbial light shone. The students, instead of 
the librarian, would compile the list of books! 

Conferences were held with the ninth-grade Eng- 
lish teachers who were asked to have each student 
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submit the favorite book he had read throughout 
his junior high school career together with a very 
short description of the book. The poll of 318 
students produced more than one hundred different 
titles ranging anywhere from Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch to Strange Woman (the latter book 
not in the school library!). The reviews of the 
books were equally revealing, from “The book I 
liked best in Junior High School was very exciting 
and thrilling. It was a green book,” to “Evangeline 
is a heartbreaking love story about two unhappy 
people who spend a lifetime looking for each 
other,” the entry contributed by the school’s chief 
discipline problem. 

From the total inventory there emerged a core 
list of about thirty books, each of which had re- 
ceived a minimum of five votes. This list of titles 
was then sent to the chairman of the English de- 
partment who selected a ninth-grade group of aca- 
demic students to write the one-sentence annota- 
tions. 

Several days of concentrated effort involving the 
teaching of the technique of book reviewing, in- 
spection of book jacket blurbs, consultation with 
Children’s Catalog, Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, and other bibliographic aids, re- 
reading of some of the books, and parleys with the 
library staff culminated in an excellently annotated 
booklist. 

Further to correlate library activities with other 
departments of the school, the abilities of the in- 
dustrial arts department were called into play. A 
typewritten draft of the bibliography was sent to 
the school’s printing shop, where members of the 
special printing classes designed the format, set 
the type, and printed the booklists for distribution 
to the entire student body of 1,000 during Book 
Week. 

Prior to its publication, moreover, the booklist 
was afforded publicity in the school newspaper and 
during Book Week, when classes visiting the li- 
brary obtained the lists, there was a featured dis- 
play of the books for which the members of the 
art department created original posters. 

The entire project was useful not only in corre- 
lating the work of the English, art, printing, and 
journalism departments with the library but also in 
arousing a tremendous interest in these particular 
books (notwithstanding the fact that duplicates of 
each book were purchased, there are longer reserve 
lists on all of them than can be met this year), and 


in books generally. What more can a librarian 
hope for? 
EVELYN I. Riccio, Librarian 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
Amsterdam, New York 


Aviation Week Display 


oS is something practically any library can 
do—provided it has 2,000 square feet of free 
floor space in some quiet corner. Write to Ameri- 
can Airlines or Douglas Aircraft and ask them to 
set up their deluxe model of the DC-6. The fuse- 
lage is 26’ long, with one wing shooting off 18’. 
The tail goes up in the air farther than your dog’s. 
The interior is exposed to view on the wingless 
side, showing the control cabin, crew quarters, 
cargo space, passenger seats, lounge, kitchen, and 
(crowning glory) powder room with actual powder 
on the floor. All sections are illuminated by neon 
lights. 


At the Brooklyn Public Library this was one fea- 
ture of an Aviation Week display in mid-December 
which included nine other plane models, one a 9’ 
Boeing stratocruiser, a detailed map prepared by 
the Port of New York Authority showing the air- 
field facilities of the whole city, and of course our 
own exhibits of books on aviation. Hostesses in 
uniform from all the airlines answered the ques- 
tions of female borrowers and the wolfish looks of 
males. We were proud that the library was selected 
as the scene of the opening of the week’s ceremon- 
ies, which saw a new airline terminal inaugurated 
here. 


The aim of this report is not, however, to gloat 
over libraries that lack space for such grandiose 
displays, but to emphasize that great industrial and 
business organizations are usually more than glad 
to cooperate with libraries, no matter what their 
size, in getting up exhibits. Most of them have 
materials adaptable to library display, they have the 
funds and the personnel to do a bang-up job, and 
the publicity and mutual good will generated by 
such an enterprise is often worth more than a 
budget increase. ... How about asking General 
Motors to assemble a few Cadillacs in your refer- 
ence room? 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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Dramatic Example 


WHEN San Diego, California, shoppers ar- 
rived in downtown San Diego on the morn- 
ing of July 15, this is the scene that smiled down 
at them from a window of the leading department 
store of the city. Cooperating with library staff 
members, that store, along with others, participated 
in the city-wide observance of the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Public Library. 

Newspaper features, radio talks, magazine arti- 
cles, handbills, and posters were all tied in with 
the sixty-five years of constant library service as op- 
posed to the present difficulties offered by the obso- 
lete and hopelessly inadequate Carnegie building. 
A huge birthday cake, created by another local 
merchant, caught the attention of patrons in the 
main library building, and guided them to a special 
display of a collection of nineteenth-century photo- 
graphs of early San Diego. 

Such devices as the ancient hitching posts still 
standing in front of the present antiquated building 
were used to point out the obvious impossibility of 
maintaining modern library service from a “horse 
and buggy” library building. 

Don EMBLEN, Publicity 
San Diego, California, Public Library 


Civil Service Material 


AS a part of its public relations program the 
New York City Municipal Reference Library 
in attempting to maintain its reputation for service 
and efficiency keeps pace with changing events. As 
a special library in municipal government, its first 
concern is the city employees and officials who make 
constant use of the library's resources. It is no 
longer a rare case when the results of the library's 
efforts in a reader’s behalf come to light. There 
never passes a day but that some reader does not 
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stop at the librarian’s desk and express his grateful 
thanks for the service rendered him. 


Among the library's collection of New York City 
documents, special attention is concentrated on the 
collection and circulation of civil service material 
to those preparing for forthcoming civil service ex- 
aminations. This specialized collection is widely 
known, especially to the city employees. During 
the war years, city employees in active service in the 
far corners of the globe wrote to the library request- 
ing study material in order to prepare for special 
military examinations when they returned to the 
city service. But can you imagine the thrill experi- 
enced when one of the soldiers returned to the 
library with one of the manuals loaned him while 
stationed in Iwo Jima and following his grateful 
appreciation for the service, informed the librarian 
that with the assistance of the study manual, he 
was able to make a high rating in the examination. 

During November 1947 many city employees in 
grades 2, 3, and 4 were preparing to take promo- 
tional exaininations. The Municipal Reference Li- 
brary was so busy circulating and recommending 
titles which would better prepare them for those 
examinations, that only standing room was avail- 
able in the library. 


Through the civil service papers and through the 
pages of the library's monthly publication, the 
Municipal Reference Library attempts to call at- 
tention to the library’s services and succeeds in 
getting city employees and officials to make use of 
the resources which are primarily for their benefit. 
The library is also succe: ful in reaching prospec- 
tive city employees by preparing excellent bibliog- 
raphies and recommending them to other public 
libraries nearest their home. These channels of 
publicity make for good public relations. 

REBECCA B. RANKIN, Librarian 
Municipal Reference Library 
New York City 
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Light of the School 


6 ae of the School” was the 
theme of the annual open house exhibit in 
the Braintree, Massachusetts, High School Library. 
A large poster displayed a lighthouse with a library 
in the lantern and beams shedding their light to 
different activities served by the school library with 
appropriate drawings for each activity, such as: 
music, sports, study, pleasure, vocations, and arts. 

Just outside the library a large poster with sea 
blue background and a white mariner’s wheel bear- 
ing the words “Steer With Books At All Points Of 
The Compass,” with colored book jackets between 
the spokes of the wheel, gave a colorful invitation 
to enter the library. Inside, in addition to the cen- 
tral lighthouse poster, we had a second bulletin 
board exhibiting pictures and photographs of dif- 
ferent kinds of librarianship. Many pupils know 
only of public and school librarians and the sur- 
prise shown at the variety of armed service, hospi- 
tal, prison, college, Red Cross, insurance, and other 
librarians was unbounded. 

To cap the display we had a real mahogany light- 
house with a flashing light which drew attention 
to pamphlets and booklets, as well as books, on 
different phases of librarianship. Whether it was 
the light that drew the pupils or a real interest in 
the exhibit, the enthusiasm far exceeded our ex- 
pectations in a more or less academic display. 

RUTH StROUT, Librarian 
Braintree, Massachusetts, High 
School Library 


The Literature of Fashion 


ITH the echo of recent fashion controversies 

still in the air, the British National Book 
League held late in 1947, at its headquarters in 
Albemarle Street, London, an exhibition on the lit- 
erature of fashion. This amazing display of maga- 
zines and books had been arranged by James Laver, 
a director of Britain’s Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and included selections from old sixteenth-century 
engravings, colored fashion plates, and vivid paint- 
ings of fashionable ladies in hoops and bustles, 
furbelows, and elegant headdresses. 


The books had been gathered together from 
many places and the costumes described in them 
are innumerable. French and Italian designs fig- 
ured prominently in the earlier editions, some of 
which were without any printed text whatsoever, 
consisting of etchings and woodcuts in series. 


In one small seventeenth-century volume, how- 
ever, there was written some good advice to a hus- 
band on how to treat his wife (very civilly), but 
with no mention as to how he might choose her 
clothes or help her in the buying of them! An 
Italian volume, dated 1590, had one part devoted 
entirely to costumes of Asia and Africa, while in 
a rare French work of the same century such fanci- 
ful figures as “La Femme Sauvage’ and weird sea 
monsters appeared. 

Most of the more important books on fashion, 
published after 1800, were also shown, many of 
them brown with age and mottled. Books covering 
the Saxon period, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the early medieval times; from France, Germany, 
Italy, America they had sprung, incorporating the 
styles and customs and everyday life throughout 
the western world. 
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One curious work on the history of the English 
costume, written in 1893, contained information on 
such subjects as patches, muffs, nightcaps, mourn- 
ing robes! And from twentieth-century America 
Ruth Turner Wilcox, in her The Mode in Costume, 
illustrated the story of dress and fashion from 
3000 B.C. to 1942 A.D. 


Adding a gay touch of color to the opening cere- 
mony, young members of the Book League staff 
paraded in the rich, flowing dresses of the past. 
Tudor, Stuart, Georgian, Regency, Victorian fig- 
ures glided mysteriously down the grand staircase, 
bringing with them a momentary glimpse of the 
quiet dignity of past years. 

Though the exhibition was but an attempt to 
display a very small fragment of the vast subject 
of costume illustration, there was yet a wide variety 
of thought, philosophy, and criticism within the 
300 volumes exhibited. In one old book, Man 
Transform’d: or the Artificial Changeling Histori- 
cally Presented, the author indignantly spoke of the 
“mad and cruell Gallantry, foolish Bravery, ridicu- 
lous Beauty, filthy Fineness and Loathsome Loveli- 
ness of most Nations. . . .” But an obviously 
less fiery individual from the nineteenth-century 
philosophically remarked “It is fortunately not 
necessary to be beautiful to be beloved,” and left 
it at that! 


A delightful publication of the same period 
contained some satirical songs and poems on cos- 
tumes from 1400 to 1800 and had one poet dis- 
tinctly perplexed and not a little frightened con- 
cerning the wiles of the gentle sex: 


Your faces trick’d and painted bee, 

Your breasts all open bare. .. . 

And in the church, to tell you true, 

Men cannot serve God for looking on you. 
O women, monstrous women 

What do you mean to doe? 


There were a few books on the literature of 
children’s clothes, and several on the fashion of 
hats, hairdressing, riding habits, fans, etc. One 
section devoted itself entirely to the study of ladies 
corsets, with a footnote: “Many dresses . . . are 
impossible to understand unless we are aware of 
the ‘foundation garments’ on which they are built.” 
There was also a most practical guide for the 
nineteenth-century home-dressmaker on How to 
Dress on a Shilling a Day; those wondrous days 
when it was possible to obtain “two handsome lace 
camisoles” for about two dollars. 

A beautiful collection of fashion drawings in 
colored inks by Charles Vilattino, decorated the 
white-coated walls of the room. Many were de- 
signs for balls at the Tuileries, some of them being 
for the Empress Eugénie herself. One magnificent 
white dress had clusters of scarlet poppies and 
green leaves at the shoulders and waist, while a 
garland of flowers adorned the wearer's head. 

Certainly to many the humor and pageantry of 
fashion has represented a unique part of their social 
history, some go so far as to say the principle of 
life itself. Others have found it merely ridiculous. 
But all men, whether merry or morosely indifferent, 
have been mightily affected by it, as the National 
Book League’s “Literature of Fashion” so vividly 
proves. 

BRENDA HODGSON 
American Information Department 
Foreign Office, London, England 
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Missionary Library Exhibit 


| gece sanded is not easy for a library whose 
readers and correspondents are scattered over 
tens of thousands of miles. ““Whitby’’ was the key 
word in the most outstanding 1947 publicity ven- 
ture of the Missionary Research Library, New York 
City. For at Whitby, Ontario, in July gathered 112 
delegates representing Christian churches of 40 
countries for a conference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Here were the “top men,” who 
could carry the message of the library's availability 
to missionaries and students everywhere. 

For this meeting a graphic poster was prepared, 
5'x 2’ with MISSIONARY RESEARCH LIBRARY in 
three-inch red letters at the top and a world map 
large and central, in white outline with blue oceans. 
Six inset photographs showed the museum-like 
reading room, the outer bulletin board, and librar- 
ians at work. A lettered border explained, ‘““World- 
wide service to: Foreign Mission board secretaries, 
Missionaries—furloughed, outgoing, Seminary fac- 
ulties, Students for advanced degrees, Seminary 
students, College undergraduates; Cooperates with 
other libraries through interlibrary loans and place- 
ment of duplicates; Serving by telephone, corre- 
spondence, consultation; Sponsored by Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America and Union 
Theological Seminary.” This display, with book- 
lists, was on view each afternoon for two hours, 
and every delegate visited the igformal display 
room during the conference, some many times. 

Results? Incidents typified by the following two 
examples: In late summer a Norwegian delegate 
with his wife came, after Whitby, to see the 80,000 
books and offered to send regularly the missionary 
quarterly he edits. A young Chinese reader was 
spotted by a library assistant as having been in the 
pictures from Whitby, and he admitted hearing of 
the library there. Continuing results will be ap- 
parent in calls and letters through many years to 
come. 

Ho.uis HERING, Librarian 
Missionary Research Library 
3041 Broadway, New York 27 


Marionette Show 


AST PROVIDENCE, in thinking about pub- 

licity, felt that children are a good source so 

one of our publicity projects was for them. Chil- 

dren’s Book Week was the time chosen, and a 

marionette show the medium. Rufus Rose, a pup- 

peteer who has worked with Tony Sarg, was hired 
to come and entertain the children. 

Of course, it was impossible to find a place large 
enough to hold all the children in this town, but 
the management of the Hollywood Theatre very 
kindly loaned us the use of their building which 
holds twelve hundred. Tickets for the capacity of 
the theater were distributed through the schools, 
limiting it to the lower grades. The place was 
packed with an enthusiastic audience. 

If children enjoy something they talk about it, 
as we heard them doing in the library. They talk 
to other children, to their parents, and among 
themselves, the result being much publicity for the 
library. 

Harriet M. BriccGs, Librarian 
Weaver Memorial Library 
East Providence, Rhode Island 
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Glimpses 


HAT human being is there who does not en- 

joy a glance behind the scenes? With a 
successful novelist and short-story writer (currently 
on the best seller list) not only living in our town 
but taking a noteworthy part in library and com- 
munity affairs, the Friends of the Maplewood Li- 
brary found opportunity to pay tribute to this 
Friend and to give the townsfolk some glimpses 
over shoulders. 

No locale is better for friendship and warmth of 
fellowship than the dinner table. So the plans 
were made for a dinner meeting in honor of Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull whose book The Bishop's Mantle 
was just off the press. Many shared in making the 
evening significant: the Woman's Club graciously 
offered its lovely clubhouse; the publisher gener- 
ously supplied the jacket covers for program sou- 
venirs—and more important, made possible one of 
the main speakers; a youthful musical prodigy of 
the town and other musicians took part; and the li- 
brary board and staff did the things that helped 
make the wheels move in perfect precision. 

As the honored guest and last speaker, Mrs. 
Turnbull in her delightful, warmhearted way took 
these friends and neighbors into her confidence and 
gave many illuminating and amusing details of 
how an author works, how she has experiences 
with her characters, how she checks minute items 
for accuracy, how she makes words live and ideas 
inspire the thinking of her reader. 

And the Friends of the Library? Why, they have 
reached out in every direction and have made inti- 
mate contacts in many areas. 

E, CARROLL TRUDEAU, Librarian 
Maplewood, New Jersey, Free 
Public Library 


Men’s Hobby Show 


6 yor Barrington Public Library's outstanding 
publicity venture for 1947 was a Men’s Hobby 
Show. We opened the exhibition on a Sunday 
afternoon and the most popular exhibit for that 
day was the “hobby buffet,” a one-day-only entry. 
A member of the library board, whose hobby is 
cooking, prepared all the refreshments consisting 
of a delicious essence, filled and open sandwiches, 
and hot coffee. He supervised the serving in a 
chef's cap and apron, while some of his men 
friends “poured.” The main reading room looked 
quite festive with the beautifully appointed tables; 
lace cloths, white callas, and silver services. Need- 
less to say, the ladies were quite impressed with 
the refreshments and the smooth service. 

On view in the exhibition room were hand- 
carved miniature birds, boat models, metal work, 
rope dolls, ceramics, block prints, loop-woven rugs, 
etc. The junior and senior boys at the high school 
were invited to participate and submitted models 
of a medieval castle, an ancient chapel, and a guil- 
lotine complete with blood! 

The reason we limited the show “to men only” 
was because our display room is not large and at a 
previous hobby show the women had so many en- 
tries they crowed out the men. 

The show aroused a great deal of interest and 
was visited by more than 800 people in the 32 
hours it was open. The press was quite generous 
with space and the notices brought a number of 
visitors from surrounding towns. We had a group 
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of books on hobbies in a prominent place in the 
reading room to tie in with the show. 
Mary H. FAutt, Librarian 
Barrington, Rhode Island, Public Library 





Freshmen Take Their Choice 


|e onamises the latter part of a freshman’s first 
semester at Russell Sage. College, when a stu- 
dent is selecting her major, the college library, in 
conjunction with the personnel officer and the vo- 
cational information committee, posts prominently 
a “choice of career” display such as pictured above. 
To make her investigation easier for, the career 
seeker, the library staff has classified under one 
decimal number all books on vocations, and centers 
an up-to-date collection of several hundred pam- 
phlets in the periodical room. Using as a guide 
bibliographies prepared each year by the commit- 
tee, the student finds in this given section of the 
library all books, periodicals, and pamphlets classi- 
fied by career. From this material she prepares a 
paper on the career of her choice. 
Cyrus B. DINGMAN, Press Representative 
Office of Public Relations 
R.. sell Sage College, Troy, New York 
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Iowa’s Share-the-Publicity Plan 


| Fp March the state legislature of Iowa passed 

a rural library bill which gives counties and/or 
districts permission to levy taxes up to 2 mills for 
maintenance of libraries after approval by the elec- 
tors, just as our towns and cities have been able to 
do for many years. This ended a long struggle to 
get the right kind of bill before the legislature and 
passed. It had just missed passage at the preceding 
session. 

Many people and committees and groups work- 
ing together brought success this time and it is im- 
possible to say what the one thing was which was 
the deciding factor. However, the campaign last 
winter had something it had not had other years. 
This was state-wide publicity for libraries in gen- 
eral and for the proposed legislation in particular. 

Since 1941 this librarian has written a weekly 
chatty column for our newspaper publicizing our 
library, its services, and its books. It is called 
“Readin’ Right’’ and has proved to be effective ad- 
vertising. During the years it has become familiar 
to most librarians in the state by being quoted in 
the lowa Library Quarterly and by talks by the 
writer at district and state meetings. 

When the executive board and committee chair- 
men of the I.L.A. met to plan their campaign be- 
fore the opening of legislature last winter, it was 
decided to make “Readin’ Right’’ available to all 
libraries in the state for the duration of the session. 
As publicity chairman I took care of all details. 

Each week after ““Readin’ Right” appeared in our 
local paper reprints were run off for the low price 
of $1.50 per week. Every two weeks these reprints 
were mailed to all libraries in the state. The li- 
brarians were asked to edit the columns to suit their 
communities, add whatever they wished, or cut to 
fit their needs, and then make every effort to get 
them printed in their local papers. This was done 
for fourteen weeks. During that time “Readin’ 
Right” emphasized the service all libraries give and 
the inequalities in the library service available to 
rural people and town people. 

With the last underwritten issue went a question- 
naire to be filled out and returned so that some idea 
might be obtained about its use and success or 
failure. Librarians are no better than other people 
about responding to questionnaires, so exact results 
cannot be given. However, the comments ranged 
from “Your column was a life-saver. I wish it 
could be continued,” to “No” to every question. 

Perhaps a truer index of the use made of it 
was the impressively large collection of clippings 
gathered by the State Traveling Library. These 
gave gratifying evidence that it had been used 
widely over the state. The most important result 
of course was that Iowa at long last had a rural 
library bill. 

The intangible results may have been to show 
some of the librarians what can be done about 
library publicity, may inspire them to increased 
efforts, and at the very least kept the library bill 
in their minds part of the time. The two greatest 
lacks in Iowa librarians as far as publicity is con- 
cerned would seem to be assertiveness and imagi- 
nation. 

As an experiment in “mail-order” publicity it 
was exhilarating. Here is an untouched field with 
almost limitless possibilities. 

EVELYN F. VAN WAGNER, Librarian 
Rockwell City, lowa, Free Public Library 
(Continued on page 561) 
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| ager is the cry of the moment. Every 
other librarian—to be conservative in our 
estimate—is looking for staff members. And some- 
how nobody wants to work in a library any more! 
Nobody new, that is—only those of us who long 
ago decided that, come what.may, we are librarians. 

Well, what about ws?. If the salaries are low, 
the working conditions often uninviting, the pro- 
fession definitely unglamorous—can we be blamed 
if the needed thousands of new librarians fail to 
come into our parlor? 


Quite frankly, yes!| A profession can be only as 
appealing as its members. Let us be objective about 
it. Would a possible librarian-to-be find in us 
something to make him want to be likewise? No, 
that is not at all farfetched. Think of the thou- 
sands who waste years and fortunes trying to emu- 
late their favorite movie stars, knowing that success 
is only the rare exception. Think of the prestige 
and glamour of an air hostess in the modern mind 
—though the hours are often long, the pay low, 
and the actual life far less exciting than had been 
imagined. Think of the romance believed a part of 
the nursing profession—though the work is taxing 
and often unpleasant, the routine never-ending, the 
financial returns only moderate. 

It seems to us that Evelyn Allen has put her 
finger on the key to the problem in her article in 
this issue. It is elementary, perhaps—but that is 
exactly what we mean! What is lacking in the 
library world’s approach to recruiting is the only 
thing necessary to insure its success—a whole- 
hearted and obviously understandable belief in 
what we are doing! 


A two-day recruiting conference at A.L.A. head- 
quarters, attended by representatives of nineteen 
library groups last November, developed an ambi- 
tious three-point program. First, to establish a joint 
committee on library work as a career, to plan, 
sponsor, and carry out a nation-wide recruiting cam- 
paign for librarians, and to encourage regional 
groups to do likewise. Then, to undertake a com- 
prehensive study and information program that 
would survey and analyze library recruitment prob- 
lems (qualifications, aptitudes, techniques, etc., in- 
cluding reasons why librarians leave their posi- 
tions.) Finally, to begin a series of public relations 
activities to take this recruitment program to the 
schools and all over the nation, preparing voca- 
tional material, and publicizing library recruitment 
ome through newspapers, magazines, radio, and 

ms. 


This is an excellent program-—with one excep- 
tion: it leaves out the first and most important 
factor—the librarians already on the job. What 
about #s? Will we aid the program, or hinder it, 
by our attitudes, our degree of enthusiasm, our 
capabilities, our very presence on the job? It is a 
little like raving about our cook, and inviting a big 
party to sample her wares, only to have her take 
the day off, or be in the sulks. .. . 
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TALKING SHOP .... 


By MDL 


Life is very personal, even if that life happens 
to be in a library. So we make no apology for our 
conviction that our recruiting should begin with 
ourselves. The current interest in psychiatry is in- 
dicative of the widespread realization of the im- 
portance of personality backgrounds. 


The recruiting conference cited the improving of 
salaries and working conditions as basic necessities 
for a successful recruitment program. Naturally 
these are much-to-be-hoped-for changes in the li- 
brary economy. But think of all the librarians you 
know: is their enthusiasm, their joy of work, their 
sense of humor, their pleasure, their personality in 
direct ratio to their salaries? That is, are the lowest 
paid staff members the glummest? If they get a 
raise or a promotion, does that change their 
efficiency on and off the job? This is a personal 
matter, so let’s be personal: how about you, and 
me? 


It seems to us that it is a case for public relations 
—again beginning with ws. Not to publicize us in 
our jobs and so make others want to be librarians, 
too. That may happen, but that is not our purpose. 
Public relations, like charity, begins at home. We 
may need to be adjusted better to our jobs, to 
realize znew what we are doing and why we are 
doing it, so that it makes sense to us. We cannot 
be enthusiastic about anything of which we are even 
slightly uncertain, or in which we do not believe. 


Perhaps our jobs need to be adjusted better to us. 
Change the library to suit the librarian? Well, why 
not, if a better result is obtained? It may be as 
simple as new paint, bright and fresh—not the dull 
grays and tans that won't show the dirt or were 
left over from a dozen years ago, that modern sci- 
ence has proved to be depressing. A soft green on 
the library walls might remind you why you wanted 
to be a librarian in the first place! Such small 
things affect our personalities that public relations 
logically covers them all, seeking out even those 
apparently inconsequential minor details which may 
make all the difference in our compatibility to our 
jobs. 

The NEA Journal last March had an interesting 
column, ““What one person can do—” It says about 
teaching what is in our mind about librarianship. 
“Giving students an insight into the possibilities of 
teaching is not something that can be left to the 
writer, the poster-painter, the guidance director, or 
even the teacher across the hall. It starts with our- 
selves. Each teacher. willy-nilly, is an advertise- 
ment of the teaching profession. Whether we sell 
or repel is of supreme importance. And so we 
begin with ourselves—Do I act as though I liked 
to teach? . . . Would being in my classes give 
anyone the idea that teaching is a creative, socially 
important, and satisfying way of earning one’s liv- 
ing? . . . Is my classroom one in which I share 
with others the joys of teaching?’ There are other 
excellent points in the NEA column, but these will 
serve to give the idea: How about #s? 
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Display for the Month 





MILLINERY EXCLUSIVES BY THE WEST ALLIS STAFF 


Displays are fun, especially when the entire staff 
cooperates as the West Allis, Wisconsin, Public 
Library staff did. Easter made us think of hats so 
we just went on from there. The silhouette heads 
were cut from black construction paper. The hat 
crowns were made in color with loose stand-out 
brims to suggest a three-dimensional effect. The 
cataloger contributed flowers and a veil. A library 
assistant donated ribbon and feathers, and another 
staff member supplied more flowers, paper doilies, 
and velvet bows. Then came the really fascinating 
discovery that there were some potential Lily 
Daché’s on the staff when it came to assembling 
the hats (with the aid of Scotch tape). 


The hat at the top, of gray paper, gave us free 
reign as to trimmings, so we used flowers of all 
colors and loops of white ribbon. The “garden 
party hat” in the center was of aqua with a ruffle 
of lace-paper doily, more white ribbon, and a pink 
rose. The “matronly” hat at the bottom was dusty 
pink construction paper with dubonnet flowers, 
velvet bows, and a rose veil. The leftover trim- 
mings were made into old-fashioned bouquets and 
scattered over the background. The musical staff 
was cut from black paper and Mitten letters were 
used for the caption and the words of the song. 
The entire display had a pink background. 

Some of the books used to complete the display 
were How to Make Hats and Accessories by 
Powell, O, Dear, What Shall 1 Wear by Garnell, 
Color and Design in Apparel by Chambers, and 
Designing Women by Byers. Prepared for distri- 
bution by the reference librarian during the time 
the display was up was an attractive booklist en- 
titled Right Dress! which included not only books 
on dressmaking, clothing selection, and good 
grooming, but also valuable pointers on clothing 
care and remodeling and on personal appearance. 
Publicity on the display appeared in the local 
newspaper. The complete display arqused much 
favorable comment from an interested public. 


An Easter display which proved effective in the 
es College Library, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, featured a miniature open Bible, made by 
taking four pages from a worn copy and making a 
cover for them. This was placed in the center of 
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the bulletin board. Rays (white paper, painted 
with aluminum paint) radiated from the Bible. 
Scattered over the board were clouds: those through 
which rays passed were cut from white paper ; those 
untouched by rays were of black or gray paper. 
Displayed with the exhibit were several different 
editions of the Bible. 
Ss 6 


The Easter display at 
Crescent Heights Public Li- 
brary, Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada, featured religious 
books, both fiction and non- 
fiction. The church window 
was cut out of black paper 
and put on across the front 
of the niche. The shelf on 
which the books stand was 
of glass, and under the glass 
was an outlet with a_ 200- 
watt light bulb illuminating 
the display at night. The 
choir boys were cut from a 
Magazine cover and pasted 
on the back of the niche to 
give a more realistic effect. 








The Ontario, California, Public Library’s Easter 
Display 1946 was of paper sculpture, using ideas 
obtained from Paul McPharlin’s Paper Sculpture: 
Its Construction. 
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ERE is the sixth annual Public Relations Num- 
ber of the Wilson Library Bulletin, designed 
to help you in an exceedingly practical way with 
your own library's public relations. As libraries 
the country over improve their local public rela- 
tions, it is inevitable that the profession as a whole 
will benefit. May each library individually and 
specifically contribute to this constructive good will 
during 1948. One way to start is to make sure all 
your trustees and staff are familiar with this and 
previous issues of the Bulletin’s Public Relations 
Number. Copies are available—see The Lighthouse 
(page 565) for special price on a set, or quantities 
of this issue. 


eo & & 


Radio and the library world met last summer in 
a cooperative series of radio broadcasts over a 
several-state western network, when Columbia 
Broadcasting System aired Bob Dworkin’s inter- 
views with distinguished writers, “Meet the Au- 
thor.” CBS prepared posters which were displayed 
in libraries and bookstores, and the local press co- 
operated with weekly stories about the authors in- 
terviewed. 

The idea for the program grew out of the in- 
terest in books created by the war. As a GI as- 
signed to the Army orientation program, Bob 
Dworkin discovered that many service men were 
learning to appreciate books and frequently asked 
about “the guys that wrote them.” With the sup- 
port of the Los Angeles Public Library, sixty au- 
thors were interviewed on the air, preceding the 
network series. From Thomas Mann and Aldous 
Huxley to Fred Beck and Betty MacDonald, all had 
things to say that were serious and funny and in- 
teresting. The object of this series from the begin- 
ning has been to express the design and purpose 
of each author’s work. 

Recordings of the entire series or selections of 
certain author interviews are available to librarians 
and radio stations. Information on the authors who 
have been interviewed and the cost of the record- 
ings may be obtained by addressing Bob Dworkin, 
324 North Matthews, Los Angeles 33, California. 


eo & & 


A fascinating account of a youngsters’ poetry 
group in the Stevenson Room for Young People in 
the Cleveland Public Library appears in the preface 
to the pamphlet, Writing Poetry, by Marie Gil- 
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christ, who as assistant in the Stevenson Room con- 
ducted the group. The chapters are talks she gave 
to the group, and cover language, imagery, rhythm, 
sound, form, and the artist. Writing Poetry was 
first published in 1932, and included a selection of 
poems by members of the Stevenson Room Poetry 
Group. The book went out of print in 1945, and 
this edition, without the poems, has been printed 
to fill later requests. Copies may be obtained for 
$1.25 from Marie Gilchrist, 2095 Lennox Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
ee Be & 

With the full cooperation of the military serv- 
ices in general, and with the financial support of 
forty-five American libraries, the Library of Con- 
gress has been engaged for two years in collecting 
and distributing formerly restricted war documents 
to principal libraries throughout the United States. 
Publications and maps amounting to many tons in 
weight and totaling more than a million copies of 
items not available during the war have already 
been distributed. 

eo & & 

A memorial library has been instituted at Drake 
University in Des Moines, Iowa, established by 
John B, Griffing of Brazil in memory of his wife, 
May Kelley Griffing, a former Drake student who 
died in 1945. The Griffing library fund is unique 
in that it brings the books to the students where 
they will have the greatest possible use. At present, 
volumes in the Griffing collection have been placed 
in two of Drake’s dormitories and in the coming 
months will be extended to the others. 

Purpose of the fund is ‘to provide for the pur- 
chase of such books and materials as may lead to 
the better understanding of other peoples and which 
may bring about more constructive thinking on 
world problems or on any new ideas or techniques 
toward making a better world.” Another unusual 
aspect is that only in rare instances may books 
older than two years be added to the collection. 


eo Bb &H 
A mimeographed “Guide to Contest Books and 
Magazines” is offered free to librarians. Address 
the compiler, Kenneth Close, 1242 S.W. 12 Ave- 
nue, Miami, Florida. 


eo & & 


The new Coronet catalog includes all of the 
sixty new films released during 1947, as well as 
titles previously produced by Coronet, with a short 
description of each production, recommended grade 
levels for which each film is designed, educational 
collaborater, length, and price. In addition one 
section of the catalog is devoted to full information 
on Coronet’s arrangements for purchase, lease- 
purchase, and rental sources of these 16mm sound- 
motion films. Copies of this new catalog are avail- 
able, without cost or obligation, upon request to 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

oe & & 
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Grandpa's looking for a book that never 
goes out—he’s ready to retire. 


eo & & 


The joint committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Association 
held a two-day meeting in Chicago in November to 
discuss the value of school library services in chil- 
dren’s education and the problems involved in 
bringing the benefits of library service to the ma- 
jority of children and young people. To achieve 
this end, the committee recommended a three-point 
program: 


Every teacher to have instruction in the know!- 
edge and use of library materials. 

One librarian or library consultant ito be ap- 
pointed for every 1,000 school children to give 
all elementary and secondary students access to 
special library services. 

Every state to make specialized library consul- 
tative service available through at least one li- 
brary adviser in each state education department. 


The committee also planned several cooperative 
research studies and service studies. 


eo & & 


“Labor in Print,” an eight-page mimeographed 
folder, is issued bimonthly by the Newark Public 
Library. Copies are available upon request. Ad- 
dress Dorothy Bendix, Service to Trade Unions, 
Newark Public Library, 5 Washington Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


The 1947 Life Insurance Fact Book, containing 
fundamental background material concerning life 
insurance, has been mailed to libraries. Additional 
copies are free from the Institute of Life Insurance, 
60 East 42d Street, New York 17. 


eo Ob & 

When ordering subscriptions for Documents of 
International Organizations (see December Bulle- 
tin, page 301, for note), please address the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


eo & & 

More than forty representatives of public and 
private libraries in the Kansas City area organized 
a Kansas City chapter of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation in January at a meeting at the Linda Hall 
Library. Martha Hershey, technical librarian for 
the Midwest Research Institute, was elected presi- 
dent. 

eo & &H 

After ten pamphlet editions of Good Reading, 
published by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the eleventh edition appears in expanded 
form as a Pelican book, price 35 cents. The en- 
larged text includes a 100-page introduction, hints 
on how to build a modest library, how to read for 
pleasure and profit, and other features. The vol- 
ume is edited by the Committee on College Read- 
ing which has been expanded to forty-four persons, 
including deans, librarians, editors, and a variety 
of educators from all parts of the country. 


oo & & 


Leadership for Horizon Club, prepared for the 
volunteer leaders of high school groups, provides 
helpful and practical suggestions for working with 
teen-age girls, Copies are available at 35 cents 
each from Elizabeth McStea, National Public Rela- 
tions Director, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th 
Street, New York 17. 


eo & & 


An attractive two-color folder, “Where to get 
Business Information in Cleveland,” is available to 
public-relations-minded librarians free upon re- 
quest. Address Rose Vormelker, Head, Business 
Information Bureau, Public Library, Cleveland 14, 


Ohio. 
oo BD HW 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, sponsored jointly by 
the Wilson Library Bulletin and the A.L.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee, will be given for the third time at the 1948 A.L.A. confer- 
ence in Atlantic City. Awards will be offered in seven groups: four 
to public libraries according to population, one to school libraries, 
one to college and university libraries, and one to special or state 
or other libraries. Entries are to include a cross section of the 
library's publicity during 1947, or if preferred (as in the case of a 
school or college library) for the year ending June 1948. Publicity 
is to be mounted in a scrapbook, according to rules outlined in the 
entry blank. Scrapbooks themselves will be sent directly to the con- 
ference, but each librarian wishing to send a scrapbook must fill out 
an entry blank by May 1. 

Numerous requests already received indicate that the 1948 con- 
test will have more entries than either previous competition; last 
year entries totaled 47—a big increase over the 17 of the initial 
year. For an entry blank with all information write to the John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
sed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. The American College Dictionary. New 
York, Random House, 1947. 1432p. $5 

2. Cross, Tom Pegete, ed. Bibliographical 
Guide to English Studies. 9th ed. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. 74p. $1.50 

3. DeVore, NicHoias, Encyclopedia of As- 
trology. New York, Philosophical Library, 1947. 
435p. $3 

4. DURBAHN, WALTER E. and J. RALPH DAL- 
ZELL. Dictionary of Carpentry Terms. Chicago, 
American Technical Society, 1947. 58p. 75c 

5. EMRICH, MARION V. and GEORGE KorRSON, 
ed. The Child’s Book of Folklore. New York, 
Dial Press, 1947. 240p. $2.50 

6. EwsEn, Davip. Songs of America. Chicago, 
Ziff-Davis, 1947. 246p. $5 

7. GAGEY, EDMOND M. Revolution in Ameri- 
can Drama. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1947. 315p. $3.75 

8. HorTON, ByRNE. Dictionary of Labor Eco- 
nomics, Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1947. 
32p. $1 

9. KAUFMANN, HELEN L, The Little Diction- 
ary of Musical Terms. New York, Grossett and 
Dunlap, 1947. 277p. 65c 

10. PATTERSON, R. F. The Story of English 
Literature. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1947. 348p. $3.75 

11. ROE, FREDERICK W. Victorian Prose. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1947. 738p. $4.50 

12. WALSH, WARREN B, and Roy A. PRICE. 
Russia, a Handbook. Syracuse, Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 140p. $1 

13. WISTER, JOHN C., ed. Woman's Home 
Companion Garden Book. New York, Doubleday, 
1947. 1024p. $4.95 


judgments expressed are 


American College Dictionary ' 


bY durable, well printed, and widely adver- 
tised new dictio will obviously be com- 
pared with the New College Standard Dictionary, 
which was fully reviewed in Subscription Books 
Bulletin, July 1947. Its distinguished advisory 
committee (Bloomfield, Fries, Greet, Lorge, Ma- 
lone) and its impressive list of specialists consulted 
are responsible for the scope. Dr. Lorge in his 
prefatory statement on selection of entries and 
definitions states that the final list of more than 
200,000 basic entries is based on available facts 
about word frequency plus the judgment of 350 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS ®@  éited by FRANCES CHENEY 


experts. Other prefatory sections include discus- 
sion of treatment of etymologies, synonyms and 
antonyms, usage levels and dialect distribution, 
British and American usage, and an excellent guide 
to usage by Harrison Piatt, Jr. 

The entries appear in one alphabet, with an ap- 
pended table of signs and symbols and a list of 
given names. Common meaning according to 
American usage is given first and synonyms are 
keyed by number to each definition. The etymology 
and pronunciation key are given on each double 
page and inside front and back covers. As in the 
New College Standard Dictionary, etymology is 
given last. Usage is designated by the terms Brit- 
ish and U.S. when the frequency of incidence of a 
word is greater in one region of the English- 
speaking world than in another. Other well known 
labels such as obsolete and colloquial are employed, 
the latter applied more frequently by the editors to 
terms not so designated in the New College Stand- 
ard Dictionary, whose phonetic respellings and 
underscoring for emphasis in pronunciation may 
seem easier to follow than the methods employed 
in ACD to indicate pronunciation. Both, however, 
aim at clarity. 

At least four times as many illustrations will be 
found in ACD as in NCSD, if a count of those 
appearing for the letters “A” and “T” may be taken 
as a valid sampling. Nearly two hundred appear 
in the former to the nearly fifty in the latter, though 
it should be noted that the latter has a full page of 
illustrations of various types of architecture. Those 
in NCSD tend to be larger, while certain accom- 
panying descriptive notes, such as size of animals, 
will be found only in ACD. And only ACD uses 
spot maps, these accounting for three hundred of 
the illustrations. 


It would be difficult to choose between the two 
for first purchase in any type of library and it seems 
safe to recommend both for all libraries. Choice 
for home use will inevitably depend on individual 
taste in judging these two encyclopedic and excel- 
lent additions to the dictionary field. 


Literature 


Gagey’s Revolution in American Drama" is in- 
tended as a factual summary of the past thirty years 
of an art form which “has portrayed the manners, 
voiced the creeds, and unveiled the psyche of a 
brilliant and erratic age.” Its value in reference 
will be found in its readable résumés, its reference 
to contemporary dramatic criticism and to actors, 
and its intelligent summary of the state of the 
theater. Professional drama rather than the pro- 
vincial theater has been emphasized. 

The ninth edition of Cross’ well known Biblio- 
graphical Guide to English Studies* gives more 
attention to indexes and union lists and to bibli- 
ographies and other surveys of facilities for re- 
search in American libraries. Though it is under- 
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stood that the 687 entries include “only a few of 
the most useful or comprehensive sources,” it 
seems strange that the Nineteenth Century Readers’ 
Guide is omitted from the list of indexes which 
includes such an item as the 1916 list of news- 
oy in the Yale University Library. Nor could 
it be found in the index to selected authors, titles 
and subjects, which, by the way, could certainly be 
improved. 

If you are more interested in the personalities 
of 250 writers from Chaucer to James Joyce, than 
in a discriminating criticism of their writing, there 
is The Story of English Literature with its chro- 
nologically arranged series of opinionated bio- 
gtaphical sketches. It can in no way be called lit- 
erary criticism. For example, the author classifies 
Joyce’s Ulysses as “a miscellany of base thoughts 
about the seamy side of life.” 

On the other hand, Victorian Prose," a com- 
panion volume to Victorian Poetry, is a text which 
presents a well chosen selection of the writings of 
the twelve most outstanding writers of the period, 
accompanied by critical introductions, bibliog- 
raphies, and notes, supplied by a former professor 
of English at the University of Wisconsin. 


Folklore and Music 


An attractive collection of American songs, 
‘ games, riddles, tales, rhymes, beliefs, and customs 
of, by, and for children, is The Child’s Book of 
Folklore,® illustrated by John O'Hara Cosgrave II. 
The editors have not only consulted available 
printed sources but have worked with children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve from various sec- 
tions of the United States. It will also be useful 
to teachers and playground directors, who along 
with librarians, may deplore the lack of an index. 
The indefatigable David Ewen has turned his 
attention to popular songs and has edited with 
commentaries a collection called Songs of America.* 
Five dollars seems a lot to pay for a volume of 58 
songs with music, especially when it has neither all 
oe verses to the songs nor a table of contents and 
index. 


The Little Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ whose 
purpose is to define briefly the words and phrases 
in common use today in printed music and in the 
study of music, is not suitable for library purchase 
because of its pocket size, because pronunciation is 
not given, and because the information can be 
found in larger musical dictionaries. It would be 
more useful for home purchase were pronunciation 
given, especially since most of the terms are Italian, 
French, or German. 


More Little Dictionaries 


Dictionary of Carpentry Terms,‘ which might be 
useful in a carpentry wis is not adapted to library 
use because of its spiral binding, use pronunci- 
ation is not given, and because most of the terms 
can be found in an abridged dictionary, often with 
accompanying illustrations which are not given in 
this little handbook. 

On the other hand, the Dictionary of Labor Eco- 
nomics,* gives many terms not found in an abridged 
dictionary, e.g., Adamson Act, Allied trades, al- 
lowed time, and supplies added information under 
such terms as apprentice and arbitration. It should 
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be helpful to students of economics as a ready- 
reference source of information on labor legislation 
and terms in current use. Since there is no preface 
stating purpose and criteria for inclusion of terms 
it must be assumed from the contents that it is in- 
tended as an inexpensive little manual for the use 
of those interested in the subject. 


Russia 


High school librarians, searching for reliable, 
unprejudiced information in the flood of articles 
and pamphlets on the subject, will appreciate Rus- 
sia, a Handbook,” which attempts to provide just 
this. Chapters on the land, the people, the govern- 
ment, the economic life, phases of Soviet culture, 
and relations with the rest of the world, are clearly 
written, broken up into small sub-topics, and ap- 
pended with a glossary of terms, a chronology, an 
annotated bibliography, and a list of suggested ac- 
tivities for students. The last named will serve 
primarily in social studies or history classes. Writ- 
ten under the supervision of Professor Walsh, 
chairman of the Board of Russian Studies at Syra- 
cuse University, this handbook is recommended not 
only for high schools but for public libraries serv- 
ing church study classes and other groups con- 
cerned with adult education. An attractive added 
feature is the pronunciation of proper names and 
some terms, given in brackets after the word as it 
appears in the text. 


Gardening 


A nationally known garden authority has edited 
the Woman's Home Companion Garden Book,” 
intended as a comprehensive guide for both the 
beginner and the experienced amateur in every sec- 
tion of the United States. The volume is divided 
into six parts covering: geographic and climatic 
garden regions; garden making and garden prac- 
tice (including sections on color, planning, pests, 
equipment, records); plant material (general) ; 
plant material (special, with separate chapters on 
lilacs, iris, roses, etc.) ; special gardens and special 
uses of plants; and plant science and special infor- 
mation. In the last section are lists of agricultural 
colleges, societies, shows, bibliography, and glos- 
sary. It is profusely illustrated with colored and 
black-and-white photographs and with line cuts 
drawn by Natalie Davis, illustrator of garden books 
and articles. The index, though covering nearly 
one hundred double-columned pages, still lacks 
such see-also references as gardens, see also city 
gardens. Also a little confusing is the fact that 
though all plants are listed under both common 
and botanical names, the page references given 
under the common name do not always agree with 
those given under the botanical name. This short- 
coming is made up for by the treatment of subject 
matter by fifty specialists and the use of illustra- 
tions. 


Astrology 


The Encyclopedia of Astrology® is the first of 
its kind to be issued in America since 1885. Its 
publishers “hold no brief, for Astrology, but are 
moved only by a desire to supply an authoritative 
reference to meet the demand that has been visibly 


(Continued on page 564) 
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LIBRARIAN’ + » 


Edited by 


Eleanor Fair 


SOURCES OF STATISTICAL AND ECONOMIC MATERIAL 
SUITABLE FOR A SMALL COLLECTION 


By Mary Ethel Jameson t 


A SMALL library should always weigh the use- 
fulness of specialized material. Even free 
material is not worth while if it is not used and 
takes up valuable space. Much valuable informa- 
tion in these fields can be obtained entirely free of 
charge or at small cost. 

One of the greatest of these sources is the Fed- 
eral Government which distributes desirable mate- 
rial for an economic and statistical collection. The 
present reduction in appropriations to the various 
departments in Washington has caused a decided 
and marked curtailment of free distribution of gov- 
ernment publications. However, there are still 
many free documents and those that are sold are 
priced very moderately. 

The Department of Agriculture distributes re- 
ports on crops and prices of agricultural products 
as well as reports on fats and oils, poultry, eggs, 
and other items. Farmers’ Bulletins are inexpen- 
sive and contain authoritative information on farm- 
ing statistics. 

The Department of Commerce issues the Survey 
of Current Business monthly. While this is a bit 
more expensive than other documents it contains a 
summary of all government statistics in convenient 
form and can be supplemented with releases which 
keep the statistics up to date. This survey is a 
must in a library aiming to do economic and statis- 
tical work. Articles in each number on income, 
production, foregn trade are authoritative and 
timely. 

The Bureau of the Census issues releases on 
population and the labor force among other impor- 
tant subjects. The Bureau is at present engaged on 
the Census of Manufactures for 1947, the first since 
1939 and always a valuable compilation. The large 
volumes of the sixteenth census will not find a 
place among free material but are to be found in 
almost all large public libraries and thus easily 
available to smaller libraries. 

The Government Printing Office issues a collec- 
tion of price lists which are free and serve as ex- 
cellent bibliographies on finance, labor, tariff, for- 
eign relations, transportation and many other sub- 
jects. These lists refer only to government publi- 
cations but are very useful. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics issues important 
material on consumer prices, employment wages 
and on building construction to mention a few. 
These compilations form the basis of many studies 
by economists and statisticians. In addition the 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

¢ Librarian, National Industrial Conference Board, New 
York City. 
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Monthly Labor Review published by the depart- 
ment is important. The numbered bulletins are ex- 
tended reports of material appearing in the review 
and -treat of collective bargaining, union agree- 
ments, family budgets, prices, guaranteed annual 
wage, and many other subjects. 

There are also the publications of the Treasury 
Department, including the Treasury Bulletin. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issues the Statistics of 
Income. While inexpensive these publications will 
hardly have a place in a small library not engaged 
in an intensive study of income. The Department 
of State issues a monthly bulletin which is useful 
where studies in foreign relations are important in 
the library. The publications of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, Federal Reserve System are all valuable but 
find a place only in a specialized library. 

State Governments issue valuable reports. 
Through their departments of labor they report on 
labor laws, employment and wages and frequently 
prepare useful directories of the industries in the 
state. The governors’ messages sometimes give the 
trends in legislation and an outline of state finances. 
These are issued at the convening of the state 
legislatures. 

The City Governments also issue reports on fi- 
nances. These are all for free distribution. 


The Trade Associations are another source of in- 
formation. They are generally glad to send upon 
request materials that are available. The National 
Association of Manufacturers issues many useful 
reports written in simple language and often illus- 
trated with charts and drawings. The series en- 
titled “You and Industry” received wide distribu- 
tion. Some other trade associations issue detailed 
reports on the industry with which they are identi- 
fied such as steel, automobile, petroleum etc. State 
manufacturing associations issue reports which per- 
tain to the state within which they are situated. 

The Banks of the country have done work of 
paramount importance to any library, large or 
small. The reports of the twelve federal reserve 
banks are valuable in showing local conditions of 
employment, wages, and payrolls and other impor- 
tant items of interest in the locality. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York issues a monthly report 
which is very important. The National City Bank 
of New York's “Monthly Letter’ on economic con- 
ditions and government finance is probably read by 
every important businessman in New York City. 
The “Monthly Letter” of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany is regarded as important as an indicator of 
trends and forces at work. The American Bankers 
Association also issues important reports for 
limited distribution. 
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The Chambers of Commerce, especially the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, issue 
valuable reports on business and trade conditions. 

The Newspapers often publish annual histories 
of the year usually early in January and forecasts 
if they are brave enough, of the year to come. 
Many of the newspapers of large cities have made 
market analyses of the area round about the city in 
which the paper is published and these are filled 
with useful information. The Journal of Com- 
merce of New York prepares special numbers on 
various industries and trades also on subjects such 
as pension plans and other topics. 

Representatives of Foreign Governments in this 
country are general in distributing material con- 
cerning the country of origin and reliable statistics 
on foreign countries may be procured through 
applying to the offices of information. The British 
Information Services in New York is an example 
and they have on sale excellent documents which 
may be purchased for a very small sum. These 
documents contain reliable reports on industry in 
Britain, population statistics and summaries of fi- 
nancial reports of the British Government. This 
may also be said of Australia, Canada, and many 
of the South American countries. Many of the 
banks of foreign countries issue reports on condi- 
tions in these countries and these are available in 
limited supply. 

The International Labour Office makes frequent 
reports on wages, cost of living, and other subjects 
pertaining to foreign countries. 

The United Nations has also made reports but 
these are available by purchase only. 

Some periodicals issue important annual num- 
bers. These are included in the annual subscription 
of the journal and hence may be included here. The 
periodicals Steel, Iron Age, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, Sales Management, to mention only a few, will 
give some idea of the scope of these annuals. 

Basic Source books. The small collection on eco- 
nomics and statistics should, of course, have a few 
standard textbooks on economics, economic history, 
and statistical method. In the way of reference 
books there should be at least the World Almanac, 
data in which are derived from standard sources, 
the Statistical Abstract and the Economic Almanac; 
while none of them are free they are essentials for 
reference work in any library. 


PUBLICITY THAT WORKED 
(Continued from page 553) 


Class to Career 


“CLASS TO CAREER” display was planned 

for the first week in April to show what 
occupational material was available in our library. 
If the students could see the steps between class- 
work and jobs it would stimulate their interest and 
probably promote better study habits. 

Two bulletin boards 2’x 5’ with large display 
cases beneath, were titled with plaster of Paris let- 
ters against a background of ecru. Three subjects 
were featured on each panel, including English, 
foreign languages, household arts, mathematics, in- 
dustrial arts, and commercial subjects. Each sub- 
ject had drawings illustrating jobs which could 
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stem from it. Grouped under English were: secre- 
tarial positions (pictured by a girl taking dicta- 
tion) ; editing and reporting (a young man giving 
his story to the editor); public relations (a young 
man seated at a telephone; and radio announcing 
(a man at a microphone). 

Several instructors asked us to extend the time 
of the exhibit. The number of interested pupils 
increased and soon entire classes in vocational civics 
came to the library to spend their class period in 
looking over the materials on display. We felt well 
repaid for our efforts when we heard such remarks 
as these: “I guess English is important, especially 
if you intend to be a radio announcer.” “Gosh, I 
hope I can learn Spanish well enough to be an 
interpreter or maybe a foreign correspondent.” 


ALDEA ROEDER, Associate Librarian 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, High School 


Und Uber Ulles Tet Staub 
Zo 
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Order of the Black Hand 


HAT harried librarian, upon the unan- 

nounced arrival of a committee woman, 
book salesman, or some such visiting dignitary, 
hasn't cast an embarrassed glance at her soiled 
hands and excused herself hastily to dash to the 
nearest lavatory? Constant recurrence of this pre- 
dicament at the Columbia, Missouri, Public Library 
(which is backed by a smoke-belching laundry), 
caused Librarian Marjorie Sheetz ruefully to dub 
herself and colleagues as “The Order of the Black 
Hand.” 

Her assistant, Betty Cook Rottmann, with tongue 
likewise in cheek, expanded this idea into a staff 
shield.* The black hand, circulation cards, a torn 
book, and the omnipresent paste pot on a quartered 
field were flanked by bookworms, /isant (in affec- 
tionate tribute to Wilson Bulletin’s own “‘Cheli- 
fers’). The motto: ‘And Over All Is Dust.” 

This parody of the armorer’s art made its first 
appearance on a scarf for a fellow worker. It was 
adopted forthwith, and will hang in the office, 
where unheralded visitors may contemplate it while 
the librarian is washing her hands. 





* Footnote to critical students of heraldry: the composer 
has been reassured by EncyBrit’s statement to the effect that 
“early markings were chosen at will.’’ 
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Good News 


A FALL issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin will carry 
a supplement of great interest to all exten- 
sion librarians. The bookmobile subcommittee of 
the Extension Division has announced that the en- 
tire supplement will bring an up-to-date report on 
haclaaitied~alelanae descriptions, buying guides, 
etc. In fact, the most complete compilation since 
the publication of the A.L.A. pamphlet on book- 
mobiles. 

The committee, of which Jeannette Johnson, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, is chairman, is 
writing to all county and regional libraries which 
have purchased bookmobiles since 1945 or have 
plans drawn now. Prompt replies with as complete 
information as possible will be of great help to the 
committee. Speed is essential. 


Live with the Plan for a While 


Now that A National Plan for Public Library 
Service is in print, state, regional, and county work- 
ers can begin absorbing its full import. To absorb 
it will require more than a cursory reading. Even 
more than memorizing. It will require a taking 
apart of our activities and reweaving them, if neces- 
sary, to accomplish the ultimate aims set forth. 
Lest the cry be raised “We haven't the money,” it 
should be remembered that money is only one ele- 
ment of a very complex program. The most notable 
extension film of 1947, “Books and People: The 
Wealth Within,” was produced by the Alabama 
Public Library Service Division, where courage and 
hard work have always been more plentiful than 
money. 

It must also be remembered that the plan is 2a- 
tional in scope and that the individual details of 
service must and are now being worked out in each 
state-and region. If one scheme is not feasible, 
others can be found that are. Above all, the Na- 
tional Plan should be backed by the motto “Can 
Do” and on that score there should be compara- 
tively little trouble. 


Publicity Is Where You Find It 


The Van Buren County Library, Paw Paw, 
Michigan, recently found itself advertised in the 
Van Buren County Promoter between a used slide 
trombone and some hard-to-get baling wire. The 
inside spread of this advertising sheet carried five 
pictures of attractive branch interiors, a six-line 
history of the county library, a list of board mem- 
bers and a small picture of Melba Pearson, county 
librarian. This publicity again demonstrates that 
an alert extension librarian uses all media avail- 
able within a county or region, not just those which 
he thinks will reach everyone. 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


A Hubbub at the Institute 


Extension workers have never been known to be 
a mousy, subdued group of librarians. But there 
was even more activity than usual at the workshop 
sponsored jointly by the A.L.A. Library Extension 
Division and the Rural Sociological Society on 
January 28. 

The main business of the one-day session, which 
was attended by approximately 125 representatives 
from 35 states, centered around discussions on how 
rural sociologists and librarians could cooperate. 
To find and develop these points of mutual assist- 
ance the large group divided itself into small dis- 
Cussion groups at various periods, to explore what 
cooperative undertakings had been or would be 
most helpful in the various states, later reporting 
the gist of their thinking to the entire group. 

Maryland told of the “community delineation” 
done by sociologists from the state university for 
the new Prince George’s County Library. This 
community delineation showed what types of peo- 
ple were living in the county, their educational, 
cultural, and economic backgrounds. For library 
purposes it studied the outlets which would be 
most suitable, whether branches, stations, or book- 
mobile stops. It surveyed the schools to show book 
resources. It laid out a plan of service which the 
newly organized library could use for future de- 
velopment. An economist from the university 
showed how the plan could be financed. The li- 
brarians on the staff worked directly with the soci- 
ologists and did much of the interviewing to ob- 
tain reactions on reading interests, to show where 
reading was obtained at present and what services 
would be most welcome. 


Surveyors Can Cooperate 


How this community delineation could be used 
by an established county library was reported by 
Van Buren County, Michigan, where the county 
library, the health department, the soil conserva- 
tionists, the AAA, and other county agencies 
wished to know how effective their work was and 
how well the people of the county understood the 
various programs. 

First of all, the various county agencies learned 
among themselves where and how they could co- 
operate. Then a 29-page questionnaire was worked 
out, each agency sharing in the work of interview- 
ing. One interviewer asked all questions regardless 
of the agency to which he belonged. Each inter- 
view lasted about an hour and a half and all agen- 
cies, including the county library, felt that it was 
a strong factor in establishing good public relations 
that carry over even today. The experience was so 
valuable that a county agencies counsel was per- 
manently established at the end of the study to 
facilitate continued cooperation. 


(Continued on page 566) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES’ 


Tellem—Showem 


IKE Dr. Dolittle’s famous ‘“Pushmi-pullyu,” 
school and children’s library publicity has two 
heads—Tellem and Showem. But these two heads 
are pulling in the same direction with the same 
general purpose in mind—that of letting people 
know what the library is all about, getting more 
people to use the library, and improving the service 
given each user. Looking over past Pages, it would 
seem that almost every month is Publicity Month 
with us, and that is only just, since we deal with 
public relations every working hour (and many 
social hours, too). Still, at times we feel the need 
of a “stunt” or a special “affair” to give impetus to 
our work. Here are some ideas. (Kind contribu- 
tors, do you recognize yourselves in such abbrevi- 


ated form?) 
* * 


Display signs, 3%” x 12”, illustrated, on Index 
Bristol, 300 titles, 10c each, discount for 12 or 
more. For list, write to Library Division, Sturgis 
Printing Company, P.O. Box 329, Sturgis, Michi- 


From the same company, booklists. “Some Re- 
cent Children’s Books” and “Some Recent Books 
for Young People,” about two dozen books each, 
selected and annotated by A.L.A. Booklist. Price 
for each, 500 for $6, 1,000 for $9. Also, CAil- 
dren's Books, an eight-page graded list from 1946- 
1947 publications, selected and annotated for the 
Joint Committee of A.L.A. and N.E.A.; price, 500 
for $12, 1,000 for $20. Prices for all three lists 
include library imprint. 

x + 


Student publicity committee of artists, reporter, 
and scrapbook custodian; displays planned ahead; 
file of publicity clippings from Wélson Library 
Bulletin; write-up of displays and pictures in an- 
nual report. 

* 

“Our Historic Landmarks” display; a large map 
of the state, with colored yarn leading from points 
of historic interest to books and pictures on the 
display table beneath the bulletin board. 

* * 

Mock wedding of The Perennial Bachelor and 
The Old Maid—or any two books with a male and 
a female name for title—with other book characters 
as guests, minister, other participants. 

* * 

Letter writing contest, in cooperation with Eng- 
lish class, with each student writing a letter to a 
friend telling about some book, giving author, title, 
setting, important characters, and why he liked it. 
Prize for the best; might also be printed in school 
paper, read at assembly or over school broadcasting 
system. 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Editor 





Helping others through: Books Across the Sea, 
Charlotte Day, Secretary, English-Speaking Union 
Headquarters, 19 East 54th Street, New York 22; 
China Aid Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19; 
Save the Children Federation, Inc., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10. 

« * 

Bulletin board built around the ‘Readers’ Choice 
of Best Books” idea, with clippings from book 
jackets, reviews, advertisements surrounding com- 
position paper on which children write their grade, 
name, title, author, and classification letter (if the 
library uses one) of favorite books. Additional 
pages, set slightly to left of previous one, make 
booklet of favorites. When display is changed, 
compile list of titles and number of times each was 
recorded as “best.” 

+ * 

A book fair or carnival, perhaps in cooperation 
with the local Parent-Teacher Association, guests in 
costume (prize for best), use posters, book jackets, 
sketches of book characters for decoration, dance to 
school orchestra, “literary” es and contests for 
any who do not dance, or for all between dances. 

* * 


Bulletin board reserved for birthdays, attractive, 
timely, planned ahead, material removed as soon as 
birthday is past; national and local heroes and 
authors. 

* * 

Booklists, mimeographed, with cartoons, in co- 
operation with art and commercial departments ; 
or, on heavier stock, as bookmarks, listing newest 
books in library, or books on some popular subject. 

* * 


Bookmarks in the form of calendars of the school 
months, and the legend, ‘On this handy calendar, 
mark the date your book is due.” 

* * 


Bibliographies to accompany movies shown at 
school, either in class or after school for pleasure, 
posted -conspicuously with the advertisement for 
the show. 

* * 

Library clubs, making the children feel that they 
have a real part in the library. Not just a way of 
getting library routine chores done, but a pre | in 
which those who are interested in library work may 
get a picture of its phases. Preferably with 
some sort of credit for work well done. Takes or- 
ganization on the part of the librarian, but the 
result is worth the effort. 

* ~ 

Dramatization of selections from books, in as- 
sembly, over the school broadcasting system, or by 
local radio station. A Nashville, Tennessee, station 
carried: Miss Hickory; Here Comes Kristie; Little 
Navajo Bluebird ; Jared’s Island ; Melindy's Medal ; 
Windy Foot at the County Fair; Lost Violin; 
Candles at Midnight (from Racing the Red Sail) ; 
Middle Sister; Rain Forest; Village That Learned 
to Read; Li Lun, Lad of Courage; The Forgotten 
Finca; and Molly the Rogue. 
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Salary Promotion Campaign 


HE A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administra- 

tion about to start its 1948 campaign for sal- 

ary promotion, is gathering material for such use. 

A questionnaire has been sent to directors of state 

and provincial extension agencies, who know of the 

outstanding accomplishments in their states in the 
last few months. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


The joint A.L.A.-M.L.A. Committee for the re- 
vision of the Music Library Association Code for 
Cataloging Music met at the New York Public Li- 
brary, November 28-29, 1947. The final decision 
of the meeting was that the code should be com- 
plete and fully developed, but should include rec- 
ommendations for simplification for libraries wish- 
ing to adopt a briefer form of cataloging. 


American Books Given to Japan 


More than 1,000 American books, a gift of the 
A.L.A. and the Rockefeller Foundation, were pre- 
sented to the Japanese people at a ceremony held 
at the Imperial Library, Ueno Park, Japan, Novem- 
ber 14, 1947. 


100 Per Cent A.L.A. Membership 


Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, reports that 
this year’s class has a 100 per cent membership in 
the A.L.A. 


Radio Plug for Libraries 


The Town Meeting of the Air gave a strong 
plug for libraries in connection with the Marshall 
Plan, Tuesday, January 14. The public was urged 
to use their libraries for complete unbiased infor- 
mation. George V. Denny, moderator, became 
aware of the program through a release sent by the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office. 


Radio Scripts Wanted 


The Public Relations Office of A.L.A. would ap- 
preciate it if the libraries maintaining radio pro- 
grams would send us as many copies as possible of 
their completed radio scripts. These scripts are 
proving invaluable, due to the fact that an increas- 
ing n of libraries are making use of the radio 
opportunities offered. 

When first planning their future “‘air-spots,” 
most libraries write to the Public Relations Office 
for copies of scripts of library programs that have 
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L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. Post 


proven to be successful. We would like to aid “the 
beginners” in every way possible since radio oppor- 
tunities are becoming increasingly great. There- 
fore, send copies of your radio scripts now to the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Mary C. Tuomey, formerly national relations as- 
sistant at Headquarters has now been appointed by 
the A.L.A.’s public relations counsel, the Mitchell 
McKeown organization, to work as a liaison be- 
tween that organization and the A.L.A. Sidney 
H. Kasper is account executive of A.L.A. repre- 
senting the McKeown organization. 

Kathryn A. Lee is now assistant to the chief of 
the publishing department, in charge of work on 
Subscription Books Bulletin and Hospital Book 
Guide replacing Eleanor M. Peterson, who is now 
at the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. Miss 
Lee’s library experience includes positions at the 
Public Library, Berwyn, Illinois; First National 
Bank of Chicago; U.S. War Department, European 
Theatre; and Encyclopaedia Britannica reference 


library. a8 


P.R. FOR CATALOGERS 


A program on public relations is scheduled for 
the first meeting of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification at the Atlantic City conference in 
June. The meeting will be open to all who wish 
to attend whether or not they are members of the 
Division. A social hour with refreshments will fol- 
low the program. 

The Division has appointed a committee on pub- 
lic relations consisting of Mary Elizabeth Miller, 
chairman, Mary Herrick, Edna M. E. Napier, Mar- 
jorie R. Shaw, and Dorothy E. Cook. Emphasis 
will be given to studying the relations of catalogers 
to other librarians, and to publicizing the activities 
and interests of catalogers. Sub-committees are re- 
sponsible for the Division’s membership drive and 
recruiting program. 5 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 559) 


augmenting since the discovery of cosmic rays. .. .” 
Information under entries varies from a one-line 
definition to articles of thirty pages, e.g., eclipses, 
and all of it is given in terms of the subject, 
astrology. The author is president of the Astrologic 
Research Society and in his preface offers a sug- 
gested retort courteous to be used by persons who 
have been chided about their astrological convic- 
tions. Public libraries may have calls for this sort 
of information. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





OOK REVIEW DIGEST, launched in 1905 
in response to a demand from librarians for 
some method of evaluating new books, was an 
early project of the expanding Wilson Company. 
The DIGEST undertook to meet the need by list- 
ing monthly the leading new books, giving each 
an impartial descriptive note together with excerpts 
from critical reviews taken from various sources 
and representing many points of view, both favor- 
able and unfavorable. Author and title entries 
were made, and prices and publishers included. 
The original plan of the DIGEST is still used, but 
the number of books listed has now risen to about 
4,000 a year. Published monthly, except in July, 
the DIGEST has a six-month cumulation in Aug- 
ust, and a cloth-bound cumulated annual volume 
in February. Originally edited by Clara Fanning, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Wilson, who prepared 
the descriptive notes, the DIGEST is now under 
the supervision of Mertice M. James and Dorothy 
Brown. 


Publicity 


Some books that will be especially useful for the 
publicity director are PUBLICITY PRIMER and 
LIBRARY ON THE AIR by Marie D. Loizeaux; 
ONCE UPON A TIME and RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN by Katherine W. Watson; 
PIED PIPER BROADCASTS by Sylvia Thorne 
and Marion N. Gleason; RADIO WORKSHOP 
PLAYS by J. M. Morris; RADIO ROADS TO 
READING by Julia L. Sauer; and the new THE 
LIBRARY BROADCASTS by Frances G. Nun- 
maker, which will be published this spring. Two 
sets of posters, SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
and SUBJECT POSTERS will also be helpful in 
arranging displays. The WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN provides a monthly page of displays, 
special issues for Book Week and Vacation Read- 
ing (October and May respectively), and the Pub- 
lic Relations Number in March of every year. Sets 
of the six issues of the Public Relations Number, 
March 1943-March 1948 inclusive, are still avail- 
able at one dollar a set. Additional copies of the 
March 1948 issue may also be had at the same rate 
—six copies for one dollar. 


For High School Libraries 


The fifth edition of the recently published 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES contains 4,555 books fully cataloged 
and 842 books entered briefly as additional recom- 
mended books for the larger or the special library. 
Starred for first purchase are 806 books, of which 
183 are double starred. The fifth edition is in two 
sections. Part 1. the Dictionary Catalog lists the 
books under author, title, and subject, with ana- 
lytics for 930 books. Author and title entries are 
also given for books entered as ‘‘additional’’ books. 
In Part 2. the Classified Catalog arranges the books 
in classified order following the Dewey Decimal 
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classification. In this section is found full catalog- 
ing information, descriptive annotations, prices, 
numbers for ordering LC cards, and the symbol 
(W) which shows titles for which sets of Wilson 
cards are available. This part also shows the sub- 
ject headings used, and the list of analytics made, 
for each book. 


A supplement prepared by the Catholic Library 
Association for Catholic schools is bound in a 
special edition of the STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


On the Air 


Frances G. Nunmaker, author of THE LIBRARY 
BROADCASTS, has been on the air for seven 
years conducting a weekly broadcast over Station 
WHKC in Columbus for the Ohio State Library, 
where she is director of publicity. In her book she 
tells librarians why they should go on the air and 
how to make the most of their broadcast time. 
Some of her topics are: What makes a radio station 
tick, Ideas for programs, Types of programs, How 
to get radio time, Facing the mike. 

The book includes a survey of the use made by 
libraries of radio publicity, based on answers to a 
questionnaire sent out by the A.L.A. in 1946. It 
closes with a group of model scripts, each prefaced 
by a note pointing out the features that make it 
effective. Librarians who have not used radio in 
their publicity will find Miss Nunmaker a persua- 
sive missionary. Those who want to use it to better 
advantage will welcome her practical point of view 
and her sensible advice. 


The U. S. and Europe 


The Reference Shelf has recently published 
ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE which discusses 
the Marshall Plan. It will soon publish OUR IM- 
MIGRATION PROBLEM. There are millions of 
people in Europe living at the lowest level of exist- 
ence. They would like to start afresh in a new 
land. What is our responsibility? Should we lower 
our tight immigration bars? The background of 
the problem and the pros and cons are presented by 
nationally known figures: Louis Adamic, Norman 
Angell, Adolf A. Berle, William Green, Stanley 
High, Herbert Lehman, George S. Marshall, Rich- 
ard J. Walsh, and others. 

GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUR- 
OPE is also in preparation. The problem is to 
what extent the United Nations should permit the 
recovery of Germany. Should it again be stronger 
industrially than France and its other neighbors? 
Should its productive facilities be more widely dis- 
tributed through Europe? What would Germany's 
position be in a Federated Europe? These are 
questions that tie in with the over-all picture—war 
or peace? 

(Continued on next page) 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Book Review DiGest. On the service basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. GERMANY AND THE FUu- 
TURE OF Europe. (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 20) $1.50. Ready late spring 

Loizeaux, M. D. LIBRARY ON THE AIR. 


$2.25 
——, PUBLICITY PRIMER. 3rd revised edi- 
tion. 1948. $1 


Morris, J. M. Rapio WorkKsHop Pays. $3 

Nunmaker, Frances G. THE LIBRARY 
BROADCASTS. $2.25. Ready in the spring 

Peters, C. A. Our IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 20) $1.50. 
Ready late spring 

Sauer, J. L. Rapio ROADS TO READING. 
$2.25 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
posters, $1 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. Sth edition. 1947. On 
the service basis. Price of the catalog 
includes semi-annual and annual cumu- 
lated supplements through March 1952 

SuByecr Posters. Set of 6, $1 

Summers, R. E. EcoNomic Alp To EurR- 
OPE: THE MARSHALL PLAN. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 20) $1.50 Ready late 
March 

Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. Piep 
PIPER BROADCASTS. $2.25 

Walraven, Margaret K. and Hall-Quest, 
A. L. TEACHING THROUGH THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. $3 

Watson, K. W. ONcE UPON A TIME. 
$2.25 

RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Yearly sub- 
scription (10 issues) $2; single copies, 
25c¢ 


Set of 12 











Using the School Library 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, by Margaret K. Wal- 
raven, librarian of the Crozier Technical High 
School, Dallas, Texas and Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 
Division of General Education, New York Uni- 
versity, is a practical and stimulating guide to the 
use of the school library in teaching. Designed 
for the library materials courses now offered to 
teachers by many universities and teachers colleges, 
the book will be helpful to all who are concerned 
with the organization and use of school library 
materials. Some of the subjects of separate chap- 
ters are: Comprehensive reading guidance, Stimu- 
lating reading, Selecting books for children to 
grow on, Library information tests, Short cuts for 
finding and keeping teaching materials, and Audio- 
Visual aids to teaching. 

TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY is a product of the 
authors’ experience in conducting courses for 
teachers in the related fields of library materials 
and study methods. It gives administrators a stand- 
ard for measuring school library potentialities, and 
librarians, as well as teachers and administrators, 
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will welcome its revealing interpretation of the 
library's role in elementary education. It is a book 
of ideas, not a dry recital of facts and procedures. 
Its vividness is enhanced by illustrative anecdotes, 
conversational examples of teaching methods, and 
excellent photographs. 


Murder 


Just published by Sheridan House, New York, 
is a new anthology, Marder: Plain and Fanciful 
(with some milder malefactions), by BULLETIN 
contributor James Sandoe, Part 4. of the book is 
“Criminal Clef: Tales and Plays Based on Real 
Crimes,” with an index to cases and persons cited, 
which originally appeared in the December 1946 
issue of the BULLETIN. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 562) 


Illinois reported success with spreading news at 
the Rural Workers Council, meeting quarterly at 
the state capitol. There Dr. David Lindstrom, rural 
sociologist, informs home and farm advisers, county 
leaders and officers of any developments in the rura! 
library field. Recently Dr. Lindstrom also assisted 
in revising the procedure of the Illinois library 
demonstrations. 

The third and last session of the day brought a 
strong list of recommendations for the joint com- 
mittee of sociologists and extension librarians to 
work on. For example, wherever possible, the two 
groups should plan joint workshops at the nearest 
library schools, procedures for continuous com- 
munity study should be worked out, and the like. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, director of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry, summarized the day's proceedings 
with some very pertinent observations regarding 
the fact that librarians do not know their communi- 
ties as a rule and that rural sociologists have skills 
which can help them. He warned librarians not to 
waste “thousands of dollars’ worth of man hours 
on unskilled research” by trying to be rural soci- 
ologists themselves. Rural librarians have a highly 
skilled organized educational group to work with, 
beginning with the Department of Agriculture. 
They can begin to build up their own background 
by reading good texts on rural sociology. 

In a library demonstration, as in a chemical ex- 
periment, certain definite knowledge of outcomes 
is available. An experiment in library service is 
designed to provide basically needed fundamental! 
knowledge not now available. According to Dr. 
Leigh, much that librarians deign to call demon- 
stration should more correctly be called experiment! 


The librarian of the Post Library of William 
Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Texas, writes 
us: 

It happened here! 


PATIENT to young woman at desk, Medical Li- 
brary: “You don’t seem to me like a librarian.” 


Mrs. T: “Why not?” 


PATIENT: “Well, most librarians seem to be people 
who never die.” 
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Paramount Catcl — : 


TYPEWRITER 


ALSO BY DEMCO 


 UNRULED Paramount Catalog Cards yield a 
long-life, with major new white 
rag content. Every card: 7.5 x 12.5 
cms. 


SPECIAL TYPEWRITER 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 


Quant. 225-2 (Pen ruled) 
226-2 (Type ruled) 22.5 
RULED FOR PEW 227-2 (Sp. Type) Unruled 
$2.20 $2.10 
3.75 
5000 per M __- 3.85 3.60 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


Quant. 225-3 {ren alee 
226-3 (Type Ruled) 

227-3 (Sp. Type) Unruled 

1.95 $1.80 


3.55 3.20 
5000 per M_-- 3.40 3.05 
Prices on larger quantities 


on request. 
112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 


82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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CUTTER TABLES 


These tables of Alphabetic-Order Marks were devised to 
simplify the arranging of books—on library shelves—alpha- 
betically—under the author’s name and number. 


yi poet oe TWO-FIGURE TABLE: Designed for small libraries of less than 5000 
NET FR BE TA TO ES EE Ane yy ON Pa el ae 
CUTTER THREE-FIGURE TABLE: This enlargement of the Two-Figure Table 
includes and extends the matter in the Two-Figure. However, it can be worked 
Soe SWS GH: 2COO ASUS. CUOREG: WEL. 0.0.0.0 Fonlec cece csonccuvgnbsdalouneurtes 
CUTTER SANBORN TABLE: Designed on the same principle as the Three-Figure 
Table but intended for libraries which have larger classifications to arrange in 
GIAOTCI GEG ooo c cc ccdcccccccsedssheekbiessescech sca u eae cc sOtres ox auen $4.00 


Net—F.0O.B. Springfield 5, Massachusetts 
The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 


ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 


———— 




















CHRISTIAN BUSINESS ON THE AIR FORUM 


By Clarence M. Beard 





Twenty-five dialogues and skits about every- 4 
day affairs, which, with a little spiritual Re-published Sept., 1945 
application, give a moral lesson without being : 
crude or offensive. Cloth 

FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20. | give the reader outhastaathts information on the e ros’” 


and ‘“‘cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight 
_the conflicts of interest, the pressures at work in our 


CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS | | °7"' 


Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 


BPP BI PEO BA PPA PPP PAP LLLP 
FORUM presents several features of great value to 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS students: a well-documented debate; book reviews and 

















We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed 
a a gy F. -gay pin tee A, ’ will oatl in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing the 
and "ok when and where possible. importance of FORUM, have ordered additional copies. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP One year $4.00 Two years $7.00 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y. 









EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.. (Room 35) 108 Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


AUTHENTIC - IMPARTIAL - CONSTRUCTIVE 
Guide to Periodical Literature 


Indexed in Readers’ 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 














FICTION— OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS 

USED BEST SELLERS 2 OFF 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES 
SEARCH SERVICE 


NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 


LT TTI 
LIBRARIANS ATTENTION: We are in the 


market to buy your duplicates, accumula- 
tions, and long runs of BOUND PERIOD- 
ICALS. Expression from you folks would 
be appreciated. 


WILLIAMS BOOK STORE 
81-89 Washington Street Boston 8, Mass. 
ee oe 


“Fiction 
Specialists 
to the 
Nation” 














Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 








29 East 21st Street New York 


Ken’l Bldg. & Plans 


New 4th ed., rev., many illustrations, of this 
only inclusive work on the subject. By 
Capt. Will Judy, editor of Dog World. $3. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Headquarters for all dog books 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


Laman 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. === 


SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want ww eS receive our continued and careful 
efforts. % detailed quotations are within 
~-) original Published Price. 


THE, SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
































Prompt and dependable 





Challenge us to lo- 
cate those ‘Hard-to- 
Find’ books you 
want! We specialize in ‘out-of-print’ books. Quick, 
efficient service{ Reasonable prices! Send us your 
Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB 
141 Broadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. 


CHALLENGE! 





DD NUMBER 


OF ALL Resdechadetedeipiobtes 


ata: es or sets 
; tly ar { reas ab y 
Peri dicals Depart tment 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 





Wanted. Children’s Librarians and Libra- 
rians in Los Angeles Public Library. $211- 
$259 per month. Graduate from accred. Li- 
brary School by June, 1948. Apply Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Dept., Room 11, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, California. 








Head, Children’s Departments, Allentown 
(Pa.) Public Library. Attractive working 
conditions, 38-hr. week, one month’s vaca- 
tion, retirement plan, beginning salary $2400 
to $2700, depending on experience. Apply 
May V. K. Valencik, Librarian. 





New York II, 


ee 


N. Y. 





5 t i 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ peace tc 


» Fifth Av Suite New York City 





Branch Librarian—Jr. High School and Pub- 
lic Library. Good salary schedule; month 
vacation; pension; sick leave. Write Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Dorothy Huth, Librarian. 








ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY has 
new 1948 positions open for library school 
graduates. Head of new Educational Film 
and Picture Collection, $4200; assistant in 
same department, $3000; cataloger of films, 
$3000; senior assistants at $3000 in subject 
departments; Industry and Science, Business, 
Civics, Education; Branch librarian, $3200. 
Previous experience required in these open- 
ings. Other new positions at $2500, as chil- 
dren’s librarian or young people’s assistant, 
branch libraries; no experience required. 
For further information write, stating quali- 
fications, to Personnel Director, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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HESE three adjectives best describe the Reference Shelf, which 

since 1908 has been compiling the most logical pros and cons 

that have been pronounced by recognized authorities on controver- 
sial problems_of the day. ous 


The current subscription offer is 7 books, as published, for $7. aS)! 
They are cloth bound and average 300 pa When the subject P| 
matter permits books are divided tahed naaberaeiad: pro arguments, Ae 
con arguments, and bibliography. The iler's response i Se 
1. to be strictly impartial, and 2. to present the most convincing pro a 
and con arguments advanced by people who mold nati and 


world opinion. 












25 speeches that left an imprint on American life. Notes introduce each speech 
telling of background, occasion, manner of delivery, and audience reaction. 










E.R.P. (European Recovery Program) is the most discussed—and the most vital— 
problem of the day. This compilation presents today's crisis in Europe, discusses 
our foreign policies, and our ability to aid Europe. Political and economic ef- 
fects are prophesied, as well as the Plan's chances for success. 







(tentative title) Scheduled for early spring publication. 









The titles of the other four books in this volume will be determined ae 
by tomorrow's headlines, Subscribe nowl =" 7) 
7 books (one of each title) $7 Single copy price $1.50 al 
















Still Available from Previous Volume: 
Compaen Federal Arbitration of Representative American Speeches: 
La 









r Disputes 1945-1946 oe. 
International Trade: Cooperative Our Immigration Problem ze! 
or Competitive? United Nations or World Govern- we 
Free Medical Care ment See 


The 6 books on subscription $5.10 Single copy price $1.25 


















Also Ayallable: a 
Compulsory Military Training $1.25 Universal Military Service $1.25 a 









THE H. W. WILSON CO. = © (950 University Avenue, New York 52, W. Y. 





“A treasure-house of operatic history” 
—OLIN Downes, New York Times 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANNALS ’# . A Chronicle of Artists 


and Performances: 1883-1947 « Compiled by 
William H. Seltsam * Introduction by Edward Johnson 


METROPOLITAN. OpeRA ANNALS is a stupendous and invalu- 
able work—a 751-page compendium, the first’ ever published, 
of every program of opera presented by the resident company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House from the inaugural night, 
October 22, 1883, through the 1946-47 season. 


Excerpts from the most important newspaper critiques of 
each season, at the close of each chapter, add a eceeing 
chronology and commentary. 


A complete and detailed index enables the reader to trace 
readily the casts of all the operas performed at the Metro- 
politan by the official company through the year, as well as 
the careers of hundreds of individual performers. 


Pictured in photographs (many of them rare and hitherto 
unpublished) are 127 of the Metropolitan’s greatest artists of 
every nationality, shown in the costumes of their best known 
roles. For music lovers and libraries everywhere MeErTro- 
POLITAN OpEeRA ANNALS is one of the most exciting books 
of musical lore, one of the most valuable books of reference, 
ever published. 





751. pages $7 127 Photographs 


Published in association with The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 N. Y. 
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A Monthly Selection 


From ay ~ stories of the West 
by yne (Lantern press) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 








from a letter 
to the author 


"Your new book, RADIO 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, 
has just come to my 
desk. After a very 
delightful perusal of 
it, I want to tell you 
what a fine piece of 
work I think you have 
done. The choice of 
selections is a very 
fine one, and I was 
very much interested 
in your dramatizations 
of them. We find an 
added use for these 
plays in answering re- 
quests for story plays 
to give in the school 
auditoriums. Again, 
congratulations on 
your fine booke" 
Evelyn R. Sickels 





Miss Sickels is Supervisor of Work with 
Children at the Indianapolis Public 
Library. The author, Mrs. Katherine 
Watson is Head of the Children's De- 
partment of the Denver Public Library. 


The book has 281 pages, and 26 scripts. 
The price is $2.25, and the publisher is 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 








ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the July, 1948 
issue of the Essay and General Literature Index, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To be sup- 
plemented by new titles each month. 


BARKER, SIR ERNEST, ed. Character of 
England. 1947 Oxford $10 

BERNARD, THEOS. Hindu philosophy. 
1947 Philosophical lib. $3.75 

ENGLISH institute essays, 1946; ed. by 
James L. Clifford, Rudolf Kirk, David 
Allan Robertson. 1947 Columbia Univ. 
Press $2.50 

GRATTAN, CLINTON H. ed. Australia. 
(United nations ser.) 1947 Univ. of 
Calif. $5 

Hitt, LAWRENCE F. ed. Brazil. (United 
nations ser.) 1947 Univ. of Calif. $5 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH §S, ed. The Gos- 
pel, the church and the world. (Inter- 
seminary ser. v3) 1946 Harper $1.50 

MONAGHAN, JAY. Overland trail. 1947 
Bobbs-Merrill $3.75 

NEIDER, CHARLES, ed. Stature of Thomas 
Mann. 1947 New Directions $5 

NEW YORKER (PERIODICAL), New Yorker 
book of war pieces. 1947 Reynal $5 

Nope, Oro F. ed. Toward world-wide 
Christianity. (Interseminary ser. v4) 
1946 Harper $1.50 

PARRINGTON, VERNON L. American 
dreams; a study of American Utopias. 
1947 Brown Univ. $4 

RAVEN, CHARLES E. English naturalists 
from Neckam to Ray; a study of the 
making of the modern world. 1947 
Cambridge Univ. Press $6.50 

RowsE, A. L. End of an epoch; reflections 
on contemporary history. 1947 Macmil- 
lan $3.25 

SEARS, CLARA E. Highlights among the 
Hudson river artists. 1947 Houghton $5 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Essays of Shake- 
speare; an atrangement by George Coffin 
Taylor. 1947 Putnam $2.50 

VAN DusEN, HENRY P. What must the 
church*do? (Interseminary ser. v5) 1946 
Harper $1.50 

WALLIs, LAWRENCE B. Fletcher, Beaumont 
& company; entertainers to the Jacobean 
gentry. 1947 Columbia Univ. Press $3.75 

Woon, JAMEs P. ed. One hundred years 
ago; American writing of 1847. 1947 
Funk $5 





























READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 








The purpose of the Readers’ Choice 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
ee by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
staff. 


of Best Books is to assist you 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


KANTOR, MACKINLAY, 1904- 
Midnight lace; a novel. Random house 
1948 309p $3 


“A romantic period piece about an itiner- 
ant milliner who came to Lexington, Iowa, in 
1911. Under the name of Dolly Hessian she 
cut her path—bonneting the local ladies and 
marrying the most eligible bachelor in town. 
The aftermath of this union is seldom peace- 
ful.” Huntting 


MASON, VAN WYCK, 1897- 
Eagle i in the sky, by F. van Wyck Mason. 
Lippincott 1948 500p $3 


The final novel of the author's tetralogy 
dealing with the American Revolution of which 
the first volume was “Three harbors” 

“Three young doctors, their careers, love- 

. making, and adventures, dominate the scene... 
Tale of the two-year period, 1780-1781, that 
ended with the surrender at Yorktown of Lord 
Cornwallis." Retail bookseller 

SINCLAIR, KATHLEEN HENRIETTA (NASH- 
WEBBER) 1905- 
Valiant lady; a novel by Brigid Knight 
rpseud,. Doubleday 1947 338p $3 

Beginning in the 16th century, this is a 
three-generation novel of Holland. Here is a 
presentation of historical events, of wars and ad- 
ventures in many countries as the background 
for a family saga of wisdom and fortitude 

THIRKELL, ANGELA (MACKAIL) 1890- 
Private enterprise. Knopf 1948 405p $3 
“The favorite Barsetshire characters from 
high to humble {are here again) as they carry on 
under the irritations of the post-war Labour 
Government [in England).” American news of 
books 
TILLETT, DoRoTHY (STOCKBRIDGE) 1896- 
‘Make my bed soon, by John Stephen 
Strange ;pseud,. Doubleday 1948 191p 

$2 


“Barney and Muriel Gant rented a lovely 
old farmhouse in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
where Barney could rest and write. 


It seemed 


an idyllic spot—but soon, for the first time in 


his life, a series of events brought fear to Bar- 
ney ... a mormal man’s fear of the evil man 
can do.” MHuntting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


WINWAR, FRANCES, 1900- 

Saint and the devil; Joan of Arc and 
Gilles de Rais; a biographical study 
in good and evil. Harper 1948 303p 
$5.75 

“In the interpretation of the last crisis of 
the Hundred Years War in France, God and the 

Devil find noble protagonists in the woman and 

the man—Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais—who 

dominated that drama. Both died at the stake.’’ 

Huntting 

HARDING, BERTITA (LEONARZ) 1907- 

Age cannot wither; the story of Duse 
and d’Annunzio. Lippincott 1947 281p 
illus $3.50 


“A famous love affair that titillated the 
world in the early years of this century, and 
provides full-length portraits of a great creative 
artist, Eleanora Duse, and the flamboyant poet- 
politician, Gabriele d’Annunzio, who was the 
directing influence in her life.” Huntting 


WHITMAN, WILLSON 
David Lilienthal; public servant in a 
power age. Holt 1948 245p $3 


“While touching lightly on other aspects 
of his work and life it is on David Lilienthal in 
relation to TVA and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that the author concentrates. . . Fac- 
tual record of important issues and arguments. 
Brings out significance of both in light of cur- 
rent political, economic and social trends. Li- 
brary journal 


GEBHARD, ANNA LAURA MUNRO 
Rura! parish! A year from the journal 
of Anna Laura Gebhard; illus. by 
Janet’ Smalley. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
1947 121p ‘illus $1.50 


_ "With quiet charm the author sums up the 
life of a rural minister, as she tells of her first 
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year as a preacher's wife in Minnesota. . . 
Emphasizes without dramatics the part of prac- 
tical Christianity in the rehabilitation of a rural 
community.” Bkl. 


RASCOE, BURTON, 1892- 
We were interrupted. Doubleday 1947 
342p $4 


“In this sequel to his ‘Before I forget,’ the 
author . . . has gathered together his reminis- 
cences of the twenties. In editorial offices, res- 
taurants, speakeasies, at ies and interviews, 
Mr Rascoe met innumerable writers, artists, and 
men-about-town. From Cabell and Mencken to 
Hemingway and Miss Lowell, from Texas Gui- 
nan to Gilda Gray, there are literally hundreds 
of names, not counting the visiting celebrities, 
such as Somerset Maugham, Joseph Conrad, 
James Stephens, and others.” Boston 


AMERICANS ALL 


HurbD, CHARLES, 1903- 


Washington cavalcade. Dutton 1948 
320p front (Society in America ser) 
$4.50 


“A wossipy history of the social side of 
Washington, D.C., and personalities that have 
influenced it, mostly female. Political growth 
of city lightly traced from beginning to position 
as world center... Picture of fierce competition 
and heart-breaking rivalries among congressional 
wives and social leaders, complicated by prob- 
lems of protocol at endless dinners, teas, ‘at 
homes,’ etc.” Library journal 


RicE, CHARLES S. 


Meet the Amish; a pictorial study of the 
Amish people, by C. S. Rice & J. B. 
Shenk. Rutgers univ. press 1947 96p 
illus $5 

“A pictorical view of the God-fearing, 
agrarian -Amish people of Lancaster County, 

Pennsylvania. With captions and introduction, 

the pictures capture the spirit of a people whose 

religion forbids the use of machinery, prescribes 

a manner of dress two hundred years old, and 

allows the reading of only one book.” _ Retail 

bookseller 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS 


PELLETT, FRANK CHAPMAN, 1879- 
How to attract birds. De La Mare, A. T. 
1947 156p illus $2.50 


First published 1928 under title: Birds of 
the wild 

Written especially for those wishing to 
attract birds to their home grounds. Tells how 
to build or make nest sites through plantings 
whose fruit or foliage attract birds by offering 
foods and shelters that they prefer 


Complete book of flower arrangement for 
home decoration, for show competi- 
tion, by F. F. Rockwell and E, C. 
Grayson; with 89 full-color illus. by 
F. W. Cassebeer and drawings by J. B. 
Brimer. American garden guild and 
Doubleday 1947 308p illus $4.95 

“Starting with first principles and carrying 
the reader carefully through the most advanced 
flower arrangements, the authors explain the use 
of color, form and sizes; and the selection of 
containers, accessories and backgrounds needed 
to make beautiful arrangements." Huntting 


WISTER, JOHN CASPAR, 1887- ed. 


Woman’s home companion garden book ; 
for all sections of United States and 
Canada; written by fifty horticultural! 
specialists; assisted by Harry Wood, 
E. R. Cheston, E. L. Sharp, G. M. 
Sthith. Doubleday 1947 xx, 1024p 
illus $4.95 

“Covers the geographic and climatic con- 
ditions of various parts of the U.S.; design and 
care hal aggre lants and propagation; flow- 
ers; , vegetables, and trees; general plant 
science.” Retail bookseller 

The appendix includes a glossary of gar- 
dening terms, and an index with all plants listed 
under both common and botanical names 


BROADWAY 


WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE, 1914- 


Streetcar named Desire. New directions 


1947 171p $2.75 


Characters: 6 women, 7 men. First pro- 
duced December 3, 1947 at the Barrymore thea- 
tre in New York 

“The drama of a widowed young woman, 
whose marriage and home life have unbalanced 
her mind, and of her conflict with the sister and 
brother-in-law whom she goes to live with.” 
Huntting 


COLORS AND YOU 


CHESKIN, Louls, 1907- 


Colors; what they can do for you. Live- 
right 1947 333p illus $5 
The author “supplies concrete and explicit 
guidance for those interested in color—for the 
home, apparel, art, industry—as he demonstrates 
how color affects us in our daily lives. 16 full- 
color plates.” Retail bookseller 


COMIC STRIPS 


WAUGH, COULTON, 1896- 





The comics. Macmillan 1947 360p illus 
$5 . 


_ “Story of the funny-paper characters and 
their creators that begins with the appearance of 
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WauGH, CouLTON—Continued 
The Yellow kid back in 1896. Describes the 
‘ development of each comic strip, and gives rea- 
sons for its popularity. There is one chapter on 
comic books; the index covers names of artists 
and personages of the comic strips.” Bkl. 


COUNTRY LIVING 


MoRAL, HERBERT RENARD 
Buying country property; written by 
H. R. Moral; ed. by Ed Robinson. 
Macmillan 1947 184p illus (Have- 
more plan reference lib) $2.75 


“Helpful specialty book which analyzes 
the various purposes of country living, discusses 
the technical details of buying, tells how to 
choose land and building, how to estimate re- 
modeling and/or new construction.” Retail 
bookseller 


DEAFNESS 


Davis, HALLOWELL, 1896- ed. 

Hearing and deafness; a guide for lay- 
men. Murray Hill bks. inc. 1947 496p 
illus $5 

“Written in nontechnical language by a 
group of authorities, each outstanding in his 
eld . . . this book, is designed to answer im- 
partially every question of the hard-of-hearing, 
the deaf, and their families. The book includes 

a wide variety of information on the causes and 

types of hearing loss; care of residual hearing; 

the psychology of the hard-of- hearing and the 
deaf tetc).”" Huntting 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


CHILDS, JAMES RIVES, 1893- 
American foreign service; with a fore- 
word by J. C. Grew. Holt 1948 261p 
$5 


“Equally valuable as vocational material 
in a field where there is sustained interest or as 
a description of the form and operation of our 
foreign service. Sketches the evolution in State 
and other departments, considers the profession 
and practice of diplomacy, then follows the 
Paris Embassy through its various functions to 
build a clear picture of diplomacy in action. 
Appendices of related laws and comparative 
analyses of the British and French services.” 
Library journal 


FINE GLASS 


WAUGH, SIDNEY, 1904- 
Making of fine glass; illus. by John 
Dreves. Dodd 1947 95p illus $3 
The author writes of the modern art of 


glassblowing against its historical background 
and collects in this volume a scries of drawings 


and photographs with a descriptive text ‘of the 
step- af oe work involved. The larger portion 
of the book is devoted to illustrative material 


HOUSEHOLD REPAIR 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM HARDING, 1895- 


Home mechanics ,by, W. J. Johnson and 
L. V. Newkirk. Macmillan 1947 302p 
illus $3 

“Information on care and repair of home 
utensils and appliances—plumbing, heating, 
windows, and doors. Chapters on care of the 
home grounds and working drawings of easily 
made household articles.” kl. 


LAKES 


LANE, FERDINAND COLE, 1885- 


World’s great lakes. Doubleday 1948 
254p maps $3.50 


Here is the story of the lakes of the world 
—how they were formed, what they are like, 
and who discovered them. In popular style, the 
author tells of Lake Chad, slowly suffocating in 
the Sahara; Lop Nor, which disappears every 
fifteen hundred years; mile deep Baikal; the 
garnet red lake and sapphire blue lakes of 
Timor; the extinct lakes of Australia; etc. 


MUSIC 


BAGAR, ROBERT CONTI 


Concert companion; a comprehensive 
guide to symphonic music, by Robert 
Bagar and Louis Biancolli; with an in- 
troduction by Deems Taylor. McGraw 
1947 868p (Whittlesey house publi- 
cations) $7.50 

A “guide to Symphonic Music—with more 
than 750 compositions of 150 classic and mod- 
ern composers—plus biographical sketches, an- 
ecdotes, romance and tragedy in composers’ 


lives, concise analyses of scores, themes, etc.’ 
Huntting 


BARBOUR, HARRIOT BUXTON 


Children’s record book ,by, H. B. Bar- 
bour ,and, W. S. Freeman. Durrell 
1947 186p $3.50 


Outgrowth of the authors’ earlier book: 
“How to teach children to know music,” pub- 
lished 1942 


“Starting with the baby three months old, 
the authors have selected a program of recorded 
music which through the thigh school) years 
will give a child a keen appreciation of fine 
music and a lasting knowledge of the great com- 
posers, compositions and artists. The selections 
are padres » by age groups for use in the home 
or classroom. . .. Stories about the composers 
and artists tare included.’ Huhtting 
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NEEDLECRAFTS 


CARROLL, ALICE, 1908- ed. 


Good housekeeping needlecraft encyclo- 
pedia. Rinehart 1947 479p illus $3.75 


For professional and beginner alike. Con- 
tents: Simple sewing; Advanced sewing and 
tailoring; Simple embroidery; Advanced em- 
broidery; Appliqué, quilting, patchwork and 
tufting; Knitting; Crocheting; Hairpin lace, 
netting and net embroidery; Tatting; Needle- 
point; Rug making; Weaving; Sewing for the 
home; Miscellaneous 


Harpy, Kay, 1902- 


Costume design. McGraw 1948 277p 
illus $5 


Covers opportunities in each field, the sal- 
aries paid and training necessary. The text pro- 
vides training in color, design, history of cos- 
tume, and adoption of such period styles as 
have proven successful in the past to, the mod- 
ern day styles 


MAUCK, FRANCES FELICE 


Modern tailoring for women. Macmillan 
1947 178p illus $3 


“This book has been written for use in 
schools and colleges where work in the special 
field of tailoring is offered; for use as a labora- 
tory manual in trade and technical schools; for 
use by home-makers to whom no other source 
of help need be available. Only fundamental 
processes are included.” Preface 


STEVENSON, ISABELLE, ed. 


Greystone book of gifts you can make 
yourself. Greystone press 1947 344p 
illus $2.98 


Easy to follow instructions for making 
over 300 articles for friends, children and home. 
Instructions are given for crocheting afghans, 
knitting sweaters, sewing blouses, making socks, 
crocheting and tatting edgings, making gloves, 
hats, bedspreads, toys, dolls, sandals, ties, lunch- 
eon sets, children’s togs, skirts and dresses 


OUR LIBERTY 


COLEMAN, Roy V. 1885- 


First frontier. Scribner 1948 458p illus 
maps $3.75 


Saga of the settlement of America from 
New Mexico to Maine, from Florida to the 
Great Lakes, explaining why the first settlers 
came; what sort of people they were; what 
they did 


MONAGHAN, FRANK, 1904- 


Heritage of freedom; the history & sig- 
nificance of the basic documents of 
American liberty. Princeton univ. 
press 1947 150p illus $3.50 


Published in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can heritage foundation 

“Describes each of the 132 original docu- 
ments relating to American history displayed in 
the Freedom train, giving historical background, 
source of the particular copy on loan, and in 
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some cases full text or facsimile of the docu- 
ment.” Bkl. 


VAN DOREN, CARL CLINTON, 1885- 
Great rehearsal; the story of the making 
and ratifying of the Constitution of 
the United States. Viking 1948 336p 
illus $3.75 


The author “has taken the great episode of 
the making of the United States Constitution 
and followed it—step by step—in terms of the 
personalities who took part and the conflicts of 
interest which had to be reconciled.” Huntting 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 


FLESCH, RUDOLF FRANZ, 1911- 
The way to write, by Rudolf Flesch ,and, 
A. H. Lass. Harper 1947 342p $1.96 


“A writer's problems described: how to 
get started working, how to organize ideas, how 
to handle aspects: of composition correctly and 
with fluency. A text for high school,or college.’ 
Publishers’ weekly 


PENCE, RAYMOND WoopsBury, 1885- 
Grammar of present-day English. Mac- 
millan 1947 383p $4 


“If . . . this book will introduce the student 
to a simple system by means of which he may 
come to some comprehension of how words 
work in an English sentence; if it will provide 
him with a body of fact on the basis of which 
he may make intelligent decisions regarding cor- 
rect and effective discourse; if it will serve as a 
convenient reference book . . . it will have 
reached the goal its author originally set for it 
Preface 


SMITH, SAMUEL STEPHENSON, 1897- 
How to double your vocabulary. Crowell 
1947 360p $2.75 


This book “develops systems of increasing 
word usage in its analysis of where words are 
used, how often, and where new words are 
found. It explores the fields of specialized 
words, the forcing houses of unusual words 
(radio, comics, etc.) the changing of word 
meanings, the origins and interpretations of 
words.” Kirkus 


WOOD AND WOODCRAFTS 


MEYER, Louis H. 
Plywood; what it is—what it does. Mc- 
Graw 1947 250p illus $3 


Covering the composition, structure, and 
mechanical characteristics of plywood and kin- 
dred laminates, this manual provides a picture 
of why, when, where and how to use plywood 
to best advantage. The various types of ply- 
wood are discussed and illustrated with empha- 
sis placed on their applicability, superiority, 
limitations and manufacturing processes 


VAN TASSEL, RAYMOND 
Woodworking crafts. Van Nostrand 1947 
194p illus $2.75 


“Instruction in wood handicraft for be- 
ginners. Covers whittling, coping saw work, 
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VAN. TASSEL, RAYMOND—Continued 
squaring stock and elementary joinery, inlaying 


and veneering, wood carving and wood turn- - 


ing.” Publishers’ weekly 


WORLD TODAY 


DEAN, VERA (MICHELES) 1908 

United States and Russia. Harvard univ. 
press 1947 321p map (American for- 
eign policy lib) $3 

“Analyses of all aspects of relations, re- 
viewed from the earliest to 1947. Author de- 
scribes the present status of Russia—the land, 
people, political and economic systems; con- 
siders Russia's actions as a world power, and 
probes the problems of Russo-American rela- 
tions. Sees basic conflict as one of ideas—be- 
tween our belief in individual liberty as a road 
to material prosperity and the Russian socialist 
democracy aiming at mass welfare.” Library 
journal 

KINKEAD, EUGENE, 1906- 

Our own Baedeker; from “The New 
Yorker,” by Eugene Kinkead and Rus- 
sell Maloney; with maps and illus. by 
Carl Rose. Simon & Schuster 1947 
281p illus maps $3.75 

“A highly informal geography made up of 

71... sketches about far-away places which 

have appeared in “The New Yorker’ magazine. 

In each case the authors have organized a com- 

pact bundle of background facts with economy 

and wit, and Carl Rose has contributed 252 .. . 

two-color drawings.” Huntting 

St JOHN, ROBERT, 1902- 

Silent people speak. Doubleday 1948 
397p $4 

“The author goes back to the scene of his 

... ‘Land of the Silent People’ to observe what 

has happened to them since the war.” Ameri- 

can news of books 

This personal report deals chiefly with 
Serbia, Bosnia, Yugoslavia and Montenegro 

UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Report on Palestine; report to the Gen- 
eral assembly by the United nations 
Special committee on Palestine; fore- 
word by Robert F. Wagner. Somerset 
bks. 1947 xxix, 213p maps $2.50 

“For readers who have only the vaguest 
idea of the background, the present situation, 
and the future eventuality in Palestine, here are 
the . . . facts and findings, comments, warnings 
and recommendations of the U. N. Committee.” 

Huntting 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Fundamental education; common ground 
for all peoples. . . Macmillan 1947 
325p $2.50 


“Report of a special committee to the pre- 
paratory commission of the United Nations edu- 
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cational, scientific and cultural organisation, 
Paris 1946." Subtitle , 

The first part consists of informative ac- 
counts of action to combat illiteracy already un- 
der way in various countries. It gives a sam- 
pling of experiences and problems, for the most 
part in the words of those who have directed the 
projects described. There follows an analysis 
of the problems and issues of fundamental edu- 
cation. The final chapter deals specifically with 
policies and methods 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BEIM, LORRAINE (LEVEY) 1909- 
Sugar and spice. Harcourt 1947 215p 
$2.50 

Ann was disappointed to find in her senior 
year at high school that she would have to fore- 
go her college plans until her brother had fin- 
ished his university course. Ann could not rec- 
oncile herself to the general attitude that it was 
necessary for girls to take second place when it 
came to schooling, business, or professions. Not 

until she had visited an aunt in New York, did 

she begin to gain perspective on her own prob- 

lem and its wider aspects 
CALDWELL, Cyrit Cassipy, 1892- 

Henry Ford, by Cy Caldwell; illus. by 
Edd Ashe. Messner 1947 246p illus 
$2.75 

The story of one of America’s great in- 


dustrial pioneers whose genius revolutionized 
transportation, industry and world economics 


DETJEN, MARY ELIZABETH (FoRD) 1904- 
Your plans for the future, by M. F. 
Detjen and E, W. Detjen; drawings 
by J. L. Shailer. McGraw 1947 294p 
illus $2 
“Information and ideas for the teen-ager 
on such problems as whether to go to college, 
where and how; vocational training; choosing 
the right vocation; getting and keeping a job.” 
Publishers’ weekly 
PAYNE, STEPHEN 
Teen-age stories of the West; with an 
introduction by Leo Margulies. Lan- 
tern press 1947 253p illus $2.50 
Contents: Copper; Shaggy lays off; Lost 
dudettes ; “Hook ‘im, cow” ; Rickey rides again; 
Coffee kid; The pest; Music of spurs; Glory 
ride; Mustang kid; Horse and the wrangler; 
Flying hoofs; Old timer; Sorta tough—on the 
cattle 
ScoTT, JuDITH UNGER 
Lessons in loveliness; illus. by Charles 
Boland. Macrae Smith co. 1947 208p 
illus $2.50 


Answers to beauty problems for girls. 
There are’ chapters on hair dos and don'ts, on 
make-up and clothes, figure facts for slimming 
or padding, complexion cues and guides for 
manners 
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TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 
Highpockets. Morrow 1948 189p $2.50 
Story of a Dodger ball player to whom a 
batting average was more important than the 
team. His self-realization comes thru his con- 
tact with a youngster whom he had accidentally 
run over and who was hospitalized 
WHEELWRIGHT, JERE HUNGERFORD 
Strong room. Scribner 1948 302p $3 
“John Aumarle, Earl of Bristol, released 
from imprisonment in London’s Bell Tower, 
plunges into the intrigue of the Tudor court of 
England, incurs the disfavor of the Council, is 
betrayed by the crafty, blind Lord Otterbridge.”’ 
Retail bookseller . 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


CLYMER, ELEANOR LOWENTON, 1906- 

Country kittens; with pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. McBride 1947 108p illus $2 
“When Black and Pinky, two venturesome 

country kittens, £ with Janey to the city for 
the winter, they follow their mother’s injunction 

to take advantage of their opportunity and se- 
cure an education. Their search for knowledge 
and culture is a wide and varied one.” Hunt- 


ting 
DuPLAIX, GEORGES, 1895- 

Big brown bear; illus. by Gustaf Teng- 
gren. Simon & Schuster 1947 unp 
illus $1 

“The story of what befell the big brown 
bear who started out to go fishing but followed 
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an impulse to look for honey. He found it with 
most uncomfortable results.’ | Huntting 


GARRETT, HELEN, 1895- 
Rufous Redtail; illus. by F. L. Jacques. 
er 1947 157p illus $2.50 


“Rffous Redtail is a hawk and this is his 
life story from the time he hatches out of his 
egg until he takes a mate, raises a family, and 
finally reaches full maturity. There is dramatic 
action and much humor against a . . . back- 
ground of mountain and forest, together with 
authentic ornithological information.” Bk. 


Justus, May, 1898- 
Mary Ellen. Broadman 1947 93p illus 
$1.50 


Here is the story of a ten-year-old girl, 
Mary Ellen, who came from the far side of Big 
Log mountain tof the Cumberlands) to live with 
Granny Allen 


MASON, MIRIAM EVANGELINE, 1899- 
Hoppity; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Macmil- 
lan 1947 76p illus $1 


“Hoppity is a little goat with a great deal 
of curiosity and a yen for tasting things, a com- 
bination which leads to trouble. His tasting 
experiences begin the day Hoppity is let through 
the barnyard gate and end, after a series of mis- 
chievous adventures, the day he feels moved to 
taste a bumblebee.” BkI. 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The fi represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


WiutaMs. House Divided .............. 
DAVENPORT. East Side, West Side 
Keyes. Came a Cavalier 

Hosson. Gentleman's Agreement 
CosTAIN. The Moneyman 
SWANSON. Unconquered 

YERBY. Fhe Foxes of Harrow 
TURNBULL. The Bishop’s Mantle 
MorTLEY. Knock on Any Door 
LOCKRIDGE. Raintree Country 
SHELLABARGER. Prince of Foxes 
Lewis. Kingsblood Royal 
SHELLABARGER. Captain from Castile 
JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells 
McCrone. Red Plush 

DUNCAN. Gus the Great 

Yersy. The Vixens 

BRACE. The Garretson Chronicle 
KATKOV. Eagle at my Eyes 
STEINBECK. ‘ The Pearl 


NONFICTION 


GUNTHER. Inside U.S.A. ...........+..... 
LIEBMAN. Peace of Mind 

LECOMTE DU Noijy. Human Destiny 
ToyYNBEE. A Study of History 

ByRNES. Speaking Frankly 

Amory. The Proper Bostonians 

West. The Meaning of Treason 

MAULDIN. Back Home 

PYLE. Home Country 

Rocers. I Remember Distinctly 

KANE. Natchez on the Mississippi 

SHIRER. End of a Berlin Diary 

ALLEN. Lucky Forward 

BUTTERFIELD.’ The American Past 

KgiTH. Three Came Home 

Giwe. The Journals of Andre Gidé 
HARDING. Age Cannot Wither 

TALLANT. Mardi Gras 

WINANT. Letter from Grosvenor Square ... 
ENGLISH. Emotional Problems of Living .. . 


CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of January: Betsy was a Junior, by 
Maud Hart Lovelace; Going on Sixteen, by Betty Cavanna; Son of the Black Stallion, by Walter 
Farley; McElligot’s Pool, by Theodor Seuss Geisel; Misty of Chincoteague, by Marguerite Henry. 





